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(An Orderly School..... 


board. 





( Standard School Furnishing Co., 


Is also usually a well equipped School. ve | 
supply everything from a pencil toa inde ( 


The Olmsted Artificial 
or ‘*‘Seamless Slate’’ 


Is the best, cheapest, most serviceable and 
most durable now in the market. 


We have equipped thousands of schools. \ 


Our work speaks for itself. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


149-150 Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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You cannot get along without 





desired. 


Why do you not make your 
own Writing Fluid from 
our Mineral Ink Powders? 


E put these powders up in 
metal clasp envelopes 
each containing 


rial sufficient to make either 1 
quart or 1 gallon of INK, Ours 
isa very convenient and clean- 
ly ink as it can be prepared in 
any quantity and at any time 
We will gladly fill any 


mate- 





orders placed with us with the understanding that the ink will cost you nothing if found 


unsatisfactory, 


50c.: Three Gallons, per gal., 65c.; 


Sent by mail. WE PREPAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES, 
PRICE LIST— Powder for Black Ink in Quantities to make 
One Gallon, 0c. 


: Five Gallons, per gal., 
Special prices in largerquantities 


If you want a RUSH ORDER place it with us and pay for it if you like the ink. A 


sample FREE if you ask for it. 


MINERAL TABLET INK CO., Pueblo, Colorado. 





Sharpener”. 


of the State. 





Price $3.50. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils 


“at gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘“‘¢ 
It does the work well and quickly. 
is of great importance for school work. This 

is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns 
From what I personally know of the results 
here and elsewhere, 
is the very best sharpener on the market. 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares 
with this one for use either in the school or the office.” 


zem Pencil 
This last 
Sharpener’ 


I am fully convinced that the “Gem” 
In fact, I do 


JoEL D. MILLER, 
Member of Mass. State Board of Education 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO.. Leominster, Mass. 








Copyrighted, 


School and Office Furniture and Supplies of 
ALL KINDS. 


Desks, Chairs, Maps, Globes, Charts, 
Blackboards, Bells, Flags, Registers, 
Dictionaries, Mimeographs, 
Blanks and Blank Books, in fact 


BVERYTHING fer School Officers, 
Schools and Teachers. 


NOT IN THE TRUST. 


anteed. Agents Wanted Everywhere. Address 
L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis. 





8ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY. 
STUCKSTEDE Bros., Props. 
Church Bells. Peals and Chimes. 
Of Best = papees, and Tin. 
2886 & 2838 8. 3d St., 8t. Louis, Mo. 





WORLD'S GREATEST BELL FOUNDRY Estab. 1887. 
Bells for Colleges, Schools, Etc 

Lake Superior Copper and EB. India Tin used exclusively. 
Write for Catalogueto EH. W. VANDUZEN CO 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, O. 
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A FLAG 


For Every 


School House 


Best Wool Flags at 
Lowest Prices 
Ever Offered. 


Price Size Price 
6x10 ft. $4.25 8x15 ft. $760 





Size Price Size 
2x3 ft. $ .75 


| 3x5 ft. 1.50 6x12 ft. 5.00 10x15 ft. 9 25 


4x6 ft. 2.15 7x14 ft. 6.50 10x18 ft. 10.83 
5x8 ft. 3.00 8x12 ft. 6.25 12x20 ft. 14 20 
5x10 ft. 3.75 


These flags are made of the best all wool 
United States government standard bunting, 
color absolutely fast. proper number of stars, 
triple sewn both sides, corners reinforced. The 
workmanship is the very best throughout. 

Flags will be sent to School Boards on ap- 
proval. If you desire to raise the money by sub- 
scription, we will cheerfully furnish flag tickets 
free of charge. Writefor further particulars. 
Other sizes quoted upon request. 


Sessnmpendonss ecletiet. Gatiatestion ever: | rhe H. G. Phillips School Supply House 


Williamsport, Pa. 





anne FLAG MFG. GO. 


EASTON, PA. 


ee Makers of 
the Celebrated 


DOUBLE-WARP 
WOOL BUNTING 


FLAGS. 


These flags are made to meet the require- 
ments of the Government, and those sold to 
the geoeral public are of the same quality as 
are furnished to the Government. We make 
only one grade guaranteed as to durability 
of color, strength of material and workman- 
ship to be the best flag produced. 


ee 
—————— 





Ww ane Teachers 


for Pub- 
7) lic and Private Schools 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Wit bout Charge, this Agency recommends College and Norma! Graduates, Grade, and Specia). 


Tea chers to Homes, Colleges and Schoo! Officials. It has music and Art Departments. THB 
SYR AC USE TEACHERS’ AGENCY has earned an enviable reputation, and leads its would-be 
com petitors because of its Fair Dealing and Reliability. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICE GUARAN- 


TEES SATISFACTION 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop’r., 


204 Moore Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools. families. 
Advises parepts about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER. NO. 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, THE RUGGERY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Supplies public and private schools with first-class teachers 


Good teachers now available for Grade, High 
Schovul and College positions. Correspondence solicited 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Manacers 





THE N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


1. S. PRICE, Manager. Send for Manual. CHAS. C. PRICE, Gen, Agt. 


OFFICEs.: 8 Wey bosset Street, Providence, R. 1. {563 Providence, R. I. 
7 ““+ 902 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. / 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


OBJECT—To facilitate the employment of teachers through School Officers. 
Normal and College Graduates a specialty. 


TELEPHONE; 








———=— BEMOVAL -@“—-— 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ° Boston sii oy jocates. after 


ient and attractive rooms in the 
new WALKER BUILDING, 120 BOYLSTON Street. Old and new friends are 


invited tocall. New Manual, of interest to earnest, ambitious teachers, sent free on 
application. 


THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY. CHICAGO. 


FISHERS AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE. PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 








Established Seventeen Years. Largest and 

best known Agency in the West. 0 page 

Year Book tells all about our business. 
Send for it. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


FINE ARTS 
BUILDING, 





THE CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 


B. F. CLARK, . ., Manager. 


Thirteen years of Honest Business 
Methods have given us a Permanent 
Clientage among Best Schools in the 
West. Send for™Our Platform” for 1902. 


378-388 
Wabash Avenue, 


AGENCY. CHICAGO. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 32-14 5t.. NEW YorE. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. JOHN C. ROCKWELL, [igr. 








The Independent Teachers’ Agency, of Waterloo, la., 


Will furnish teachers for ary kindof p: sition end guarantee satisfaction. Correspondence 
from scLoo! authorities :olicited. Suyerintendents and Boerds. wire us, if necessary, 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for depart- 


ment work in High Schools, Preparatory Schools 
and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grad 
teachers secure positions paying 260 to 30 per month, if they can teach some 
approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 


HARRISBURG, PA 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & Co, Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Addresses for Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Place. Boston, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203-207 Michigan Blwd.. Chicago. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 











533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
Hyde Block, Spokane, 

80 Third Street, Portland. 

420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Do You Know 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 
principal or teacher is to apply to the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If you do not know this send for circulars and learn what we can do 
for you. 








We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school and 
college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save you time 
and trouble. Our services cost you nothing and weshall be glad to hear from 
you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 
81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


McCullough Teachers’ 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all 
of school work from Kindergarten to University, including 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal ar teacher 


Correspondence Solicited 





The James F. Agency 


grades 
special teachers School 


Try McCullough, 
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“Improvement the order of the age” 







A fortnight of type cleaning saved 
every year by each operator 
of the great 


Success, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter 


Wit H GAS at the Price 
' Prevailing in Milwaukee 





(SAS ENGINES 


Furnish the Cheapest Power Available 
and with only ordinary care 






Mr. ARTHUR BRISBANE 


Editor of 7he New York American and Journal, 
which has the largest circulation of any daily 
in the country, writes his editorials 
on the typewriter. 
















THE MOST RELIABLE 






American Success Series in Book Form.—At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company will publish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief aeatgy na of twelve successful 
Americans who have profited by their use of stenography or typewriting. These ks will be mailed free 
only to persons who send us their names and addresses, with request for same. 





without requiring more than a 
minimum of attendance 
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16 Gas Engines, averaging 13 Horse Power each, in use in 
Milwaukee Schools for operating ventilating fans. 





FROM A GLOBE TO A THIMBLE 


SHIPMENT PROMPT—GOODS R!IGHT— 
PRICES REASONABLE. 


Whether you are in a Philippine Island school 
house or next door to our factory, you can depend 
upon good treatment. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
YOUNCSTOWN, O., U. S.A 


THE MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY. 





m= BRUSH = 


CONQUERS DUST 


Have You 
Ever Seen One? 


’ 


The ‘‘Jacobus Pneumatic’ 
has stood the test of vears and 
is endorsed by thousands of 
school officials and teachers. 
It is simple, durable and eco- 
nomical. Always clean. Al- 
ways noiseless. 





PATENTED. 


The Jacobus bi 
Pneumatic Ink Well ff 


Prevents evaporation — the 
ink never thickens. Requires 
filling but once a year. Pre- 
vents the pen from taking too 
much ink, soiling of fingers, or 
to drop on paper, desk or 
floor. Write for free samples. 







Je Ie I IR RRR EK KRKRRKR 
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CONVINCE YOURSELF 
by sending for TRIAL 
BRUSH to be paid for only 
on condition that same _ is 
satisfactory, is the proposition 
we make to all School Boards 


AAAAAAAAA IAI 
RPRRNRRNRPHRNNNNWYH 








Milwaukee Dustless Brush 
122-124 Sycamore St. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 








School SoardSmumal 








WATER COLORS. 


The Prang THREE COLOR BOX is the best in 
the market and is used more than all other similar boxes 
combined. Loose Cakes put up in packages of one doz- 
Boxes with brushes $3.00 per 
doz.; without brushes, $2.40 per doz. 


en for refilling boxes. 


trade and to schools. 


Discount to the 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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School Architecture. 


By Edmund M. Wheelright. 


Cloth, 350 pages. 





Contents 


General Requirements and Features 
of Schools. 


Elementary Schools in Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland and France. 


Elementary Schools of Scandinavian 
Ceuntries. 


English Elementary Schools. 


Elementary Schools of the United 
States. 


Comparison of Features of Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


Secondary Schools of Northern 
Europe and England. 


Secondary Schools of the United 
States. 


Manual Training and Mechanic Arts 
High Schools. 


Training School for Teachers. 


Heating, Ventilation and Sanitation. 


American 


Specifications for an 
School. 






COMBINATION | 
OFFER} 


Wm. Geo. Bruce 


eMake Engravings for Schools X College 


\—————————+ 
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250 illustrations. 
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Price, delivered, $5.00. 


Press Opinions 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
this book combines the best ideas of for- 
eign architects with those of American 
designers. The author has, in fact, striven 
to give a general view of typical examples 
of the schools in most of the countries in 
which public education is well developed. 

The Sun, Baltimore, Md. 


At length we have a work on school- 
house architecture that is worthy the 
demand, and for its preparation there is 
cause for gratitude. 

It is the first adequate treatment the 
subject has received at the hands of an 
American. It will be short of criminal 
neglect if any school board allows itself 
to accept schoolhouse plans until it has 
carefully consulted this work. It is the 
duty of every friend of the schools to 
spread the news that there is a master- 
piece on schoolhouse architecture. 
Journal of Education. 


It represents not only the work of the 
student but of the practicing architect 
who has studied his subject because of his 
own personal need and practice. The book 
is a most valuable one, and summarizes a 
very difficult phase of modern architecture 
in a very admirable manner. 

Written primarily as a text-book of 
American school architecture, the book is 
a thoroughly comprehensive treatise of 
its subject, well condensed and arranged, 
and treating of English and European 
schools wherever they have been needed 
to explain the general subject. It seeks to 
givea general view of typical examples of 
the schools in most of the countries in 
which public education is well developed. 
—Scientific American. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


One copy School Architecture......... 85.00 
American School Board Journal, lyr. 1.00 


BOTH FOR 


86.00 $4.00 


, General Agent, 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





WRITE US. (ntsc 


Pins in silver or gold, enameled in one, two or three colors. If interested in fine society 
writing paper and envelopes send for samples, we make the finest monograms and crests 
at the most reasonable prices. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER, Jewelers. 













CLASS PINS. 


ntity Used. And we will cheerfully send designs ex- 
Guest ecuted in colors with lowest cash price. 
To assist in getting ideas for a class 

pin send for one of our sheets of colored 

designs. We make a specialty of class 


50 fine visiting cards and plate $1.00. 


Pabst Bullding, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 








VAUGHAN’S 
SEED STORE. 


486 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
Write for Prices. 







Squires Ink Well CO. 


The long and extensive 
use of the No 3 Flush, 
proves it to be an excel- 
lent ink well and at a low 
price Write for samples 
and prices ine. = 
SQUIRES’ No. 5, 
Swing Top Ink Well. 


SQUIRES INK WELL CO., 


118 Seventh St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SQUIRES’ NO. 3, 
Flush Top Ink Well, 





| PAY LIBERALLY FOR INFORMATION. 


If you know where goods in my line will be purchased be sure to write to me, for 
it will pay you. (Mention School Board Journal.) 
LISTS OF CATALOGS, 


No. 4, Physical and Chemical Apparatus. No. 10. Book Cases. 
No. 6. Kindergarten Goods. No, 11. Charch Furniture and Opera Chairs 


No. 9. Office Furniture. > — Supplies, Apparatus and 
urniture. 
E. WwW. A. ROWLES, 7? ‘3 Jsaae es 


Somebody 
Sooner or Later 
Somebody 


—some progressive teacher—will ask you if you 
have ever seen The Little Chronicle. If 
you are not aware of the fact that Tue LitrLe 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 


should send for free sample copies and the ‘‘two- 
THE 
LittLeE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of mod- 
ern educational progress which it is 


cent-a-week plan’’ as soon as you read this. 


EMBARRASSING 
NOT TO KNOW. 


Address Department M, 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE 
CHICAGO. 


P. S. We buy bright children’s sayings. 
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TEMPERATURE REGULATION 


No modern building can be said to be complete without 


















THE JOHNSON SYSTEM 


HEAT CONTROLS COLD 


All excess heat is avoided. The temperature is kept at 70 de- The Juhnson System pre- 
The Johnson System works grees in all parts of a building if de- veots the rooms from be- 
automatically and accurate- sired. The Johnson System controls coming chilled. An even 
ly. the temperature at any degree. temperature is maintained. 


Schools and Colleges 


Hundreds of educational institutions throughout the United 


Sew = States are tequipped with the Johnson System of temperature 
Pe es. regulation. The highest testimonials are given by the greatest au- 
Bhat thorities in the country. 
i SAVES FUEL SAVES HEALTH 
The fuel bin suffers always when An even tempe eueeee in a school 
the temperature is irregular. room or home avoids coughs and 
Every particle a excess heat eats colds, insures comtort ‘ana saves 
into the coal pile. dloe tor’s bills. 
The Johnson System saves 25 per cent. of the ‘“ ¥’ ich§ 


annual fuel expense. It saves its own cost ina few 
} years. With high fuel prices it saves its own cost in 
} 

- one year. 


school authorities contemplating the erection of a new building 
should write for information. 


Johnson Service Company 








New York Detroit Boston Toronto 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Buffalo Minneapolis 
Pittsburg Chicago St. Louis Milwaukee 





THE OXFORD DESK. NEED MORE BE SAID. 


iT IT 


GIVES 
The best The best 
thoughts 


satisfaction 
The best 


material 


The most 
comfort 


The simplest The best 


construction service 


The greatest 
value ever 


The most perfect 
detail ever 
assembled in given by 


A School Desk. A School Desk. 


MADE ADJUSTABLE OR NON-ADJUSTABLE. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 


19-21-23 West 18th Street, NEW YORK. 94 ‘Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 

















ABBREVIATIONS. 


American EE Tn Se ooo cc deccdscccccbiicensesé Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 
Appleton BM. Apemetem Ge Co.................0c.eeeeeeesceeeeessN@W York, Boston, Chicago. 
Barnes A. J. er ol sting er erensenweenvaspiainacourtt St. Louis, Mo. 
Bowen Bower-Me EC AUS See5 sb Wadd URSA sx 0 coven scehdeasenecs cidsenstees Indianapolis 
Butler Cs bins cntecevevecnsees eees Philadelphia, New York, Chicago. 
Central ns, (ie CN ain iasinnd onaes whic 00 cs sacah Chicago, New York. 
Flanagan Se EE GIS 560 swecccdg voc ccce Suced | dBVeaccbaaduacabenectsocasogeete Chicago. 
Ginn SN EE ac naGU Weed SetAS bs cb esb ibs de cdbstebheséeds dh Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Heath I Sok ik oe sss che edeehabens Boston, New York, Chicago. 
He ocfecems NE On cnc nenconsantenaelanonbens Boston, New York, Chicago. 
iris Eo REE bia) Sails 6 ib soe 6 dbEURCEEE Si | SWORE SOs 15000008060 mnmOw ERE Chicago. 
Johnson i Ec nwend renee naddebendannkacasncakhelad Richmond, Va. 
Krone nn INT EEL LEE LEERER ETE ere eee New York 
Laing IED, OD. gon cscccccccccsscocghdeb tab cane © Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 
ES AM MS I, I, os sn cc cde ceed cucce coe lege 6UG ele be bes cUndecacte Philadelphia. 
ee i 2 CON, coh. ce scccctagecocccuscccesccapausbagpens tststese New York. 
Maynard SD scl avguds ds 00> saedcoces needle besenial New York, Chicago. 
Merriam en oe, . can cbas'0c0eckelsbaésseesseoncnabene Springfield, Mass. 
Morse as tales bikes cireh iF 0 ed 00.0 dias 068 NEs pice eestcces New York, Chicago. 
sc cad cadaneuscndecsuaces- 01 S0ebbebe New York, Chicago. 
=" ET MMS 565 bcs teiaanadanvedae)s cb ecle oogwees 6 ee sbaunseegs eset s > Colenae. 
yers EG ogo 6 div 5s dn cde uy ad's 0 eC eC ee SE header ices ot ueeneeouns arrisburg, Pa. 
Pitman EE OES PERNT RR rrr New York. 
Powers NE, GI rnc n cv cceecctacdecscncccsccansedeanesecocvesces Chicago, New York. 
Prang I PIE, OOD. 0 cc ccicccescccccccccccassapoeses Boston, New York, Chicago. 
soe BE OIDs oc ccccccceccccses eakow jesse badeRekbee ci dxcMeuane re .. Baltimore. 
Sanborn WR, ME BGO... 0. occ cece cc ccccescccreccccocccsscsccsese ston, Chicago. 
Scott EE OS oe. io co5 dd cnaped beadenme nesapeetece tt Chicago, New York. 
Seribner SU I WOR. a. 5s oo occ ccs tcccessccvavcccess New York, Boston, Chicago. 
Silver IE ME ai. 9 5 6 0 500d a0 5508 ves eedensesedye Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Sower UNO COD cGs ons ccncccsousunedscncecesvsdecacescoveccess jc. 
Thompson Tene Gs OD... io. cece cccccccccccccccscccccecceccccsecs oston, Chicago. 
University University Rs acca ncecsscccccntesssceseesas New York, New Orleans. 
Western ORME  BEQUED.. . cies cccscccccccccccscnestsessesscocsececesece Chicagu. 
Werner Werner School Book Co.......... cnudades adabencion Chicago, New York, Boston. 
Woodward Woodward & Tiernan Ptg. Co............cc cece cece ence eee eeeeeeees St. Louis, Mo. 
ALGEBRA. Brooks’ Series .......... Sower tome <rapssshiebesss een 
Nichol’s Graded Les. Thompson very’s Chemistries....Butler 
Milne Series Se dia American Cogswell, Lessons ..... ae Boyer's Tablets ....... Central 
White’s Gram School... es , ' : 
Downey’s Higher....... “ Bradbury's Eaton's ... “* W illia T'S se eeeeeeeeeeeee Ginn 
Slaught’s Elements...Appleton Nicholson's Series. -University Shepard's Course ....... Heath 

‘*  Principles....... “ Sanford’s Series ....... ™ Inorganic ......... = 
ee ee a Butler Venable’s Series ...... Inorgamle | ..-+-0.. 7 
Sheldon Series ......... “ SOD. Sandia cncdnasans ch Werner ‘“* Note Book ........ : 
Olney’s Series ......... “ ee sesal “ Remsen’s Organic .... ‘* 
Wentworth Series ....... Ginn Hall's Arith Primer.... “ Newell's .......+.+..-.+. cE 
Beman & Smith........... Ginn Woodward Series...Woodward Newell's Experimental ‘ 
Wells’ Series ........... Heath ART. ee ee aan 
Bowser’s Series ........ Riverside Series Houghton oe - s.r 

’ . ** urtz’s Elements ..... 
McCurdy’s Drill Books ‘ VanDyke’s Painting Longmans WNewth’ 

’ J Newth’'s Inorganic..Longmans 
Freeland’s .......... Longmans famlin’s Architecture. “ Tt : ; 
Hall & Knights....Macmillan jsarquand & Frothine. ae Seen. Seek... 
Thompson’s New Maynard ee os Ele. Inorganic ... 

eee eee “ : ham’s Sculpture.... ‘ Chem. Analysis... “* 
Atwood's Series.......... Morse Abbott-Gaskell’s Outlines is am — 

Durrell & Robbins Series nit a ‘ . Chem. Lect. Exp. 
nee Myers oSé eiascedswwsocens: GS Thorpe & Muir Q. A... “ 
ee ns. abs. 8 Scott ASTRONOMY. Roscoe & Lunt’s...Macmilian 
First Book .............. Silver Todd’s New ........ American Sichardson’s ........... . 
Lilly’s Series ........... “ Mowen’s FZ. . wesc. 4. asa P Noyes’ Qualitive ...... 7 
a ee ne OFGe meets oo. r eect hecet ee Talbot's Quantitive....  * 
Beginners’ .......... Thompson Newcomb’s ............ o ave TY B cccecees . = 
Bradbury Series ....... se CIEE os seicccce Appleton Peter's sone Met aynard 
Fairbanks & Hebden... “ ON Eee Ginn Fkeley’s E le mentary Ex- 
Sanford’s Ele....... University Sharpless & Phillips ee rmental seetnesele Silver 
Michetson’s Ele........ ...Lippincott Sprague’s Shakespeare. My 
Venable Series ......... os Ball's Elements....Macmillan PPleton’s Series ...... 
Giffin’s Gram. Sch..... Werner Howe's Elements Silver CIVICS. 
ARITHMETIC. Peck’s Constellations... Forman’s .......+.0.- ArfiéFican 
Lv MoeOheary’S <shesedancces - 
Milne Series ........ American 2 BIOLOGY. ope rated Manual “a 
Bailey Series .......... ” Dodge’s ee American ‘practical Civies......Fighagan 
Bailey-Wiemer Series.. ‘‘ a ce cececcccccs soe — Sesive’s ... tes. ome 
OS re “ PAOMON ES isn 0 tcc sctun acmillan in hon a 
OS ee he Bidgood’s ........... Longmans 0! 7 Tae canna — 
. . - he 
meee seraiaanssoorsl Yocksbe BOOK KEEPING. Wilson's The State .... “ 
ste Franklin Series... Butler Bryant & Stratton’s.American a = a 
Sheldon’s Series ....... « Kelectic ........sssssee 7 soe aa aa 

zi a Palmer's - Batler in State and Nation.. 

Stoddard’s New Int.... 
oo Ms oe 1-—t—‘(‘it*éC Ow Scribner 
ot Samethone a Ph ae BAMNE ox ciiedscet ucla ee Martin’ © Bee ‘vaca sacas Silver 
New Higher ......... Flanagan een tnns Heath CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
“6 - Practical.....5 :s5 * Beavy's Practical ....  * Peterman’s Americ 
Wentworth Series ....... Ginn Montgomery's Mod ...Merrill wWitoughby’s A. Cit. 
ee “ Powers’ Single Entry..Powers ee A ese 
eons ie a “First ae te MOGOD | 6858.5 568 ndnesare Appleton 
Prince's ................_‘ Complete Accsuntant.. © iangn'e Ju? Gov't....Bowen 
Walsh’s Series .......... Heath a tener ao e al Deeds nk ig, — 
es eee + omm. ndustrial....... Sadler ; eee ee 
heueets Gotten “ Inductive Set ........4. eae ee **** eo 
Sutton & Kimbrough’s. “ Hall's Art of Accounts. Silver Schwi & eavenail Te 
White's Series eeeeeeeee he Mayhe Ww ‘s Series.. y ” : ihe ~ Tdppiacott 
SR aseniannséss Houghton Uyte’s Book ............ Sower aie aa. 
Colaw & Elwood's.....Johnson Meservey’s .Thompson Grey's ‘Conte. States 
ee ee ene “ American Accountant Jue ” ented. States 
Lippincott’s ss sess -LAppineott ceeees University an Rlsthents.... —— 
Sakaiton & Ames’ Gostee eae kee Werner oacuaiie flements....... iver 
Mowry’s Studies........ 
Thompeon’s ist izeMaynard. _ BUSINESS FORMS. — Finger’s | Lowry's....University 
Thompson’s Complete..  “ Faton’s Series ...... American linsdale’s Am. Gov...Werner 
Carroll’s Series ......... Morse oe Weekes ois. ssvess - = un COMMERCIAL LAW. 
uincy Graphic......... - CETUS nn sseeseesecese err ow 
Barrell & Robbing Ser..Myers Twenty Lessons in....Powers Spencer's Hlements,.... Bowen 
Practical Mensuration.. ‘‘ Powers’... sce ceceeeeees ” COMMERCIAL HIS- 
Peal Mental ............ ™ BOTANY. TORY. 
ieee ee Apgar's Analysis....American Marchant’s Com’l Hist... 
OULTOP — sccevscceenees DPIOCOR kc ct cc deccccceccssees tman 
Counting House Arithmetic Boyer’s Tablets ...... Central 
Commercial Arithmetic, pee D  csncavscsaanwens Ginn COMPOSITION AND 

College Ed ......... “ i Stcrotyistesansers 0 RHETORIC. 

Commercial Arithmetic, s ae ce ee Buehler’s .......... .-American 
i o CTD - <6enesos banhen Heath . 

School Fd .......... Bailey's Mecmilien i yy ae OS ae ” 
Essentials of Arithm.. ‘* Bailey's Lees “ ot Pr eee ” 
Swift & Reliable Short- a Pe cae fAo8te Swinton’s School....... * 

—_— os a Nature c alendar......... Morse Butler’s School a 

. SSeeeee eee Bigelow’s Plant Analysis 8 SCROOL......... 
Richardson’s Commer- Western Quackenbos’ Pract..... ” 

2 ciate i céae “FS eee ee W. MDT cle dccdhecccece yi 
DORIS S TO. 0c cesscsecds Scott CHEMISTRY. New Prankiin Series...Butler 
Brooks’ Rational ....... ee Cooley’s Text Book..American Sheldon’s Series ...... = 
BORRSINA chi dei sci ccccee ge Storer & Lindsay’s.... “* Hill’s Elements (D. J.) “* 
Normal Course ......... Silver Keiser’s Lab .......... " Hill’s Selence (D. J.).. “ 
Pierce’s Series ........ “ Stoddard’s Analysis ... ‘“ Peterson’s First........ ¢ 
New Complete ~........ o Irish*s Analysis ........ ee CaP OO ete Flanagan 


Genung'’s Series......... 
Cairn’s lutro. 
William‘’s Practical..... Heath 


Ginn 


Strang’s Ex. in. Eng.. ‘°° 
Pearson's Comp - 
Spalding’s Ele. Comp... “ 
Lewis’ Intro. Rhetoric. ‘ 
Webster's English Comp. 


and Literature...Houghton 
EEE. se cocsvece Longmans 
BRNO So cdevecccc cece “ 
Collard’s Beginners..Maynard 
Le Row’'s Practical.... ‘* 
Kellogg's Book on...... Sa 


Carpenter's H. Sch: First 
and Second H. Sch. 
gee. eee Macmillan 


Carpenter’s Advance.. ‘* 
Lewis’ Writing Eng... ‘“ 
Lewis’ Manuals (2).... ‘* 
Irish’s Orthog. & Or- 
CRIOOE, ¢ 6 cices beck oewicce Irish 
SR ee Sanborn 
Herrick & Damon ...... Scott 
Welsh’s Composition....Silver 
Copeland & Rideout’s 
Freshman English... ‘* 
New Normal .......... Werner 
OOMMMDIAM” 0K ocicccdsseee “ 


COPY BOOKS. 
(See Penmanship.) 


DICTIONARIES 
Webster's School....American 
Harper’s Latin ........ = 
EOI TMD ce cececec *¢ 


Harper’s Classical .... ‘* 
Liddell & Scott's Greek..Ginn 
Worcester .......... Lippincott 
Blackley & Friedlander’s 


German-Eng .. Longmans 
Longmans’ Pocket ~ 
Contanseau’s Ir.-Eng.. ™ 

Pocket, Fr.-Eng.. ” 
Webster's International 

o0eene eneeedecccoges Merriam 

eae: " 


Brown & Haldeman 
s+ dhsccemneendees University 


DRAWING, 


Felectic Series .. American 
ROMER spies so ces viccwss -? 
National Course ..Ginn 


Thompson's Aesthetic Ser. 


; ase . ae Heath 
Mechanical Ser. .. ‘* 
Thompson's N. Short Course 

subeneptns Oks oie Heath 
Anthony’ 8s Mechanical.. . 
Machine  .......6.. - 
Essentials of oo 

Gearing ; eee 

Daniels’ Lettering . - 


tartholomew’s Free 
Natural Drawing Ser. 6 


DEEL. (SG45 4505650500 Krone 
Krone‘s Industrial..... = 

‘* Map Drawing..... = 

s “7 ** Sheets 3 
Morris’ Teaching of. Longmans 

** Geometrical ...... 


Wilson's Geometrical.. ‘ 
Haile’s Prac. Draw..Maynard 


SEE hiv n cabousps Potter 
Elementary Course in Art 
Instruction .......... Prang 


Primary Ist Year (Manual) 
Primary 2d Year (Manual) 
Drawing Books(1-12)or(1-6) 
Manuals for Books (6). 

Course for Graded 

Paper Folding and pein; 
_ ie re rex 7 
Schools ....... Prang 
Drawing Books (1-6). 
Manual (1). 

Course for Ungraded 
WOM ccccscceccnn °° 
Drawing Book (1). 
Manual (1). 

A Course in Water 


Color .... ” 
Mechanical Drawi ing, 

Rpuillion : es 
How to Enjoy Pictures, 

EE 04 eees6ee0edee ™ 
BR PME cccccsccccce = 
Pencil Sketches, Bar- 

MOUOENW oe ccccscene ” 


Parts I-III. 
Supplements A-B. 
Landscape Drawing, Bar- 


SN nicésccess - 

Sets 1-3. 
Water Colors .......... ~ 
Pictures (Walls)........ 7 
Normal Course ......... = 
Pictures (Class Study). ‘* 

SOD +tésaseuaen University 
Eclectic Industrial a 

ECONOMICS. 
Hull's Practical .. Appleton 
GO ca cnssmedaccbcdcs 7 
Ely’s Outlines .-Macmillan 
Andrews’ Institutes..... Silver 
Bullock’s Introduction. ‘* 
ELOCUTION. 

MEW 9654000054064 American 
pg ee ee = 
Southwick’s ............ = 
Balley’s Essen. of 

DeaG svecscctices Butler 


PR. . awdditvcousnkeses 
BOURGES sccccscccccccs ”" 
Trimble’s New » 
Hyde's School Speaker. 
Smith’s Reading and 

oS rere re Heath 
Burrell’s Clear Speaking 

and good Reading 


shibehnheen dena vt Longmans 
ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, 
Alden’s Studies....../ A merican 
Brook's English........ 
BRRRGROTN Dc cccviicccsse - 
Brooke's English....... ” 
Halleck’s English...... - 


Irish’'s Lit. Gem-Book— 
Treasured Thoughts ‘* 


Matthew's American... ‘ 
McNeill & Lynch’s ... “ 
Watkin’s American ... “ 
Eclectic Classics ...... “ 
Rolfe’s Classics ....... a 
Twentieth Century Series. 

be He bbSC TUS ebceene Appleton 
Choice Readings ...... Butler 
Sel. from Am. Auth... “ 
Sheldon’s Readers ..... ” 
Shaw’s Series ......... ” 


New History of Eng. 
and Am. Lit. 


The Great Writers.... ‘“ 
Tyler's Manual of...... “4 
Shaw-Backus Outl .... = 
Athenaeum Press Series..Ginn 
Gayley's pendsseehetae - 
Hudson's Shake ape are. si 
Miuto’s .. ae a 
Lewis’ Beginnings : _ 
Heath's Classics ...... Heath 


Meiklejohn’s His. of... 
Corson’s Browning 


Shakespeare ...... e 
Arden Shakespeare .... = 
Hawthorne & Lemmon's 

i: Mes banteeednae - 
Heart of Oak Books... = 
Bronson’s American ... ‘* 


Longman‘s Eng. Classics 
Richardson’s Amer..Houghton 
Masterpieces Brit. Lit. 


Riverside Series . ve = 
Masterpieces Am. Lit.. ‘* 
Modern Classics.. : ” 
American Poems ...... - 
Longman’s Eng. Lit.... ‘“* 
Arnold's Manual of.... = 
College Requirements... ‘* 


Irish’'s Am. & British 


REO oc crenctacerce Irish 

Riverside School Library 
Longmans 

Brooke’ s ; ..Macmillan 
Bates’ Am Bans eccasee = 
Carpenter’s Am. Prose. 
George's Chaucer to 

RENEE. .cdW0se cacdecce "= 
Brooke-Carpenter . ae a 
Lights to MeNally 
Maynard's Series ....Maynard 
Kellogg on hogeaces 
Chittenden’s Ele .. .. Scott 
Lloyd’s Little Folks.... = 
Lake’s Eng. Classics... "= 
Bass’ Shakespeare ...Scribner 
SN” Gone eve sticeece = 
Labban’s Essays ..... 7 


A Study of Eng. Prose. - 
Silver Series of Classics 


pidbeeceesesancdbwenea Silver 
Pattee’s American Liter- 

ature... seen, \* 
Pattee's Reading. 

oo erererr errs ve 
Pattee’s Foundations... ‘ 
Westlake’s Sower 


yolden Rod Books. University 


Standard Lit. Series... ‘* 
Johnston & Brown’s.. - 
Lakeside Literature Series 
aspalboks00cdsenb ab ao Western 
FRENCH. 
Sym’'s bibeds .American 
Muzzare ie D .scapeeneane - 
Bacon's rea degecsaeanke 7 
BOER. hbase sd ceanened - 
Twentieth Century Series. 
poocee oseeee .Appleton 
ts PD Sd accesndecead Ginn 


Aldrich & Foster's 


Foundation ........ #8 
Dufour’s Grammar .... “ 
Edgren’s Gram ......... Heath 
Grandgent’s Gram .... - 
Grandgent’s Comp...... - 
Super’s Reader......... = 
Heath’s Series.......... ee 
Heath Dictionaries.... ‘* 
Fraser & Squair’s Gram ‘** 
Fountaine’s Livre .... ‘ 

Grammar ....... Longmans 
Ills. Second Reader and 

GAMMA? ...ccesoces = 
Ills. First Conversa- 

tional Reader ...... = 
Longmans’ Gram....... 

‘* Composition ...... 
Episodes from Modern 

I, ccc cctecesece — 
Magnenat’s Course..Macmillan 
RAO =o eo bth chee & 
Le Row’s Prac. Read. 

Ob apes ceseccesbocece Maynard 
Keeteles’ Gram. & Read “ 
Maynard's Texts ...... = 


Elementary French .... ‘“* 


ee. | ee ee Maynard 
Anecdotes Nouvelles .. ? 
Colloguial Conver...... Pitman 
ek er eer ° 
Ills. First Reader and 
De Borde’s Ele.......... Scott 
Douay’s Reader ........ Silver 
Duffet’s Method ........ Sower 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Natural Elementary. American 
** Advance 


Harper's (2) ....0..c8s0 - 
Swinton’s (2) .......... ” 
7 ae “ 
Appleton’s ........... Appleton 
Butler’s Series ........ Butler 
Barnes’ (2) .......0.e0 r 
WOSTOMOD cc cccccccsccdcs “s 
OS Pere. rere = 
Morton's Ele .......... ” 
Morton's Advanced .... “* 
WRT, cadens che ag cece odes Ginn 
Hennings, Va......... Johnson 
Longman’s ........ .Longmans 
CANES an cckccccccece 


Tarr & McMurray’s (3) 


Carroll's Series ......... Morse 
Pitman’s Commercial.Pitman 
Instructive Geography..Potter 
Redway’s G. of N. Y.. “ 

Maury's University 


WOPRGE. “da iecccccccccecs Werner 
Tarbells ......... ie 
(Physical. ) 
Hinman’s .American 
DHOMUOREI SE oc ce ccccccses 
Guyot's “ 


Redway's Eleme ntary 
Seribner 


PeaGia? |. didn es cdenteescke Ginn 

Dodge's Reader .. Longmans 

Tare’ OS .éasdacesecses Macmillan 
(Commercial.) 

AGamse’ ..ceceees .. Appleton 

Butler’e «oe cadicss .. Butler 


Warner's 
Dana’s ; : 
McF arland’ 8 Sadler 


MATHEMATICAL. 
Facts in Mathematical 


BOR ickiaciacsensues Laing 

Supplements to above ” 
GEOLOGY. 

Le Contes ......++.+4 American 
DUE cccccccscutueveste = 
Brigham oe Appleton 
Shaler’s First B. a Heath 
Tarr’s Elements... -Macmillan 


Scott’s Introduction.. 
Geographical Portfol Seribne r 


Hand Book—Prac...... 
Gove's Keaebepeues * 
Heilprin’s Earth........ Silver 
GEOMETRY AND TRIG 
Crockett’s Trig ...../ American 


Campbell’s Geom.. 
Hornbrook’s Geom 
Milne’s Geom........... Se 
Phillip & Fisher’s Geom ‘“ 
Phillips & Strong's Trig “* 
White's Geom 
White's Trig “ 
Slaught’s Plane Geom 
pSaReseraearadrsiveel Appleton 
‘ Solid Geom ...... 


“ 


‘* Comp. Sch. Geom. “* 
Olney’s Series......... Butler 
Hull’s Ele. Geom...... 
Wentworth Series........ Ginn 
Beman & Smith........ 
Bailey & Woods’...... a 
Wheeler’s Trig......... + 
Durfee’s Plane Trig... “ 
Weel” WIGS. 2. cde cdeces - 
Wells’ Series .......... Heath 
Bower's Series cadee PS 
Hunt’s Gram. School 

GOOMROtEy ccccvcccce is 
Waldo’s Descriptive 

Geometry ‘ .Heato 
Nichol’s Analytic .... “* 
Blocher’s Surveying. ..Johnson 


Chauverit’s Series..Lippincott 


FUSSED” ccccccccess Longmans 
Gore’s Plane & Solid... “ 
Fetill’s .. ‘ gaaea OO 


Murray's Trig . : 
Noctling’s Elements of. 7 
Edward’s Geom.....Macmillan 


Lock-Miller’s Trig..... ™ 
Loney’s Trig.. . = 
Pettee’s Plane ‘Geom.. Silver 
Welsh’s Trigonometry. “ 
Brooks’ Plane & Solid..Sower 
wee oe on a... ae 7 
Bradbury’ s Ele. Pl —_—, 
rrr ™ 
** Geom. & Trig.. ” 
* Acad. Plane ..... = 
* Aces. P..& &.... ” 
* THe. & Suarvey.... “ 
WROEEE DO pedeccccede University 
GERMAN. 


Keller’s Series ...... American 
Twentieth Century Series 


069000eces cose Appleton 
Schmitz’ © BONES ccccsces Butler 
Harris’ Comp ........ ™ 
Huss’s Reader ........ - 
Spanholz’s Reader .... ‘* 
Joyne’s Reader soo 
Wis ReeGer fo... codes: = 
Int. Modern Serles...... Ginna 


Collar’s Eysenbach .... 


—_ 


ee. 
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GERMAN—Continued. Anderson’s U. S....Maynard Ritchie’s First Steps 


Cooper’s Animal Life.. 


= oe . Chute’s Lab. Man...... Heath SHORTHAND. 
a Ranma .......... i DEMSEEEE «= pccseceess PED ED et eeTUnctewe ets teste cette Am nerican PPO tec st tee es ’ 
eee Gee cme o _ _ aaa ” ‘** Latin Prose Comp ‘ Herrick’s Plant Life.. Whiting’s Physical +a lg oe a American 
Stein's Exercises .... “ Leighton’s Rome ...... “4 ‘* Easy Continuous Bailey's Physics......... Heath Measurement....... - Barnes’ Shorthand for. 
Joynes-Meissner’s Gram. Dutton’s Series ........ Morse Latin Prose........ “ Guides for Teaching....  ‘* Bailey’s Ele. Physics.. ‘* High Sch A. 3. Berane 
ee ee Heath Chancellor's Am........ ae Morris’ Ele. Latins.... ‘‘ Rick’s Natural His..... ae Sharpless & Phillips Lippincott parnes’ Shorthand Tee 
ersia’ Gee. ihe. «4 Smith’s Manual U. S§8..Potter Ills. First Reader and Rice’s Teaching........ i Hopkins’ Prep....... Longmans sons “ 
Heath’s Series ........ “ Andrew's U. §8....... Scribner Grammar........... ee Spear’s Leaves and Watson’s Practical..... " Barnes’ Shorthand Read- 
“ Pictionary ...... “ BEE cba decchcdseis © St. Clair’s Caesar...... * FICE cassect ese = Wega: <scccédavceescs ae ers “ 
ecsees"s Mecrden.... “ a georcerrrerres - Students’ Series ...... Sanborn Scott’s Nature Study.. ‘ Glazebrook & Shaw’s Barnes’ Manual......... “ 
Ills. First Reader and We TO, cc cesececes ” Classics (58 books)..... “s Miller’s Birds........ Houghton Practical.........+. ” “ Business letters 
Teusler’s Outlines Liter- Johnston’s U. S........ eS Intercollegiate Series....Scott Burrough’s Squirrels... ‘* Watson’s Advanced.... ‘* in Shorthand “ 
p YY ae Johnson O*ford Man. of Eng.... “* Bellum Helveticum..... ‘“* Eckstorm’s Woodpeck- Balfour-Stewart’s .Macmillan ‘Twentieth Gent. Series. “* 
\ David's Easy Stories Thatcher & Schwill’s.. ‘“ Jones’ Lessons...... a = Di, Jotabcddaneaados = Crew’s Elements...... Sta Isaac Pitman's Com- . 
. “Longmans Mowry’s First Steps ...Silver = Prose Ma... =O Story of the Ages.....Johnson Nichols’ ................ plete Instructor...Pitman 
Longman‘s Goma. * Mowry’s U. S. History ‘“ Riggs’ in Latinum..... “ Some Birds and Their 5 eT Maynard (Complete Amassensis 
} “ Composition ...... “ Andrew's Institutes.... ‘* Gildersleeve-Lodge PP dsteredigedsce - Smith’s Experiments....Morse Course for H Sch.. “ 
7 G@rouiber ‘«. tac «tl. “ Stone’s England....Thompson Series..... San sop University Stories of Bird Life.... ‘' Thwing’s Elementary.Sanborn Business Correspondence 
r >a “ Hansell’s School...University : Lessons in Plant Life.. ** Britton’s .......cssee0- Scribner in Shorthand “ 
Althaus Grammar eran Higher st LITERATURE . Beddard’s Zoology..Longmans Grant's = n orthan JSecese 
Beresford-Webb’s Gram ‘“ iooet  e oe. abs - Netere’s Gieea.” M. ie ee ee Isaac Pitman’s Phono- 
Macmilina’s Sestes. Macmillan Erase’ Georgia asses. e (See English Literature.) Engell's Outlines in Na- ~ Mills’ ane «5 04nbcc Ca ” oe meen, | 
er? a mre Brown's Alabama ...... me LOGIC, . ture Normal Course.Silver Gites Ksiss.. csi, Se — Soar 
ee , aa a L. & M. Mississippi... Oe. a ee Be American Norcross’s Springtime Thompson’s ...........- “s Gress’ elect _— Scott 
"an Maynard NS wccteaiie tats i cit ‘Werner Schuyler’s Prin of.....  ‘“ PROWOLG....<. dbdess 7 Mead’s Elements........ ta nellRptian tah ac ilk eta 
Beginner's he Sas Burton’s Our Country. -_ Ballantine’s Inductive....Ginn Griffin’s Philosophy..... Sower Grifford’s Ele....... Thompson SPANISH. 
: Loesberg’s Reader ....Morse Thomas’ Words of = Lafleur’s Ill. of ........ - enaveun Adams’ Lab. Man......Werner ae ete... Ameria 
ie : co “ COIN... .se5e0. 0000000 estern Mills’ System....... Longmans J ‘ arner’s Grammar..... “ 
Gems of Literature tore LANGUAGE AND eee ......00: Scottie ; PHYSICAL CULTURE. Mantilla’s Readers... “ 
Bermhardt’s ...ccccccees x ee ce Smith’s Reading and Morris’ System......American Worman’s Readers “ 
SE citkcehbasennuns “ GRAMMAR. POUND. cooseoresvenaress Speaking............ Heath Stoneroad’s ............. Heath Twentieth Century Series 
WermGR’A ..++0--+ +000: SE seit American MANUAL TRAINING. Webster's Bunker Pray’s Motion Songs...“ ws 
EEE > icackc. ” MAY . teen! ped eegebehoadeaaele Appleton 
Colloquial Conver. Pitman Bie LA saatensess kaon eas a Mill... .. Hescceee Longmans Bancroft’s Gymn..... = DeTornos ‘s 
~ Pitman’s Practical ....  * Maxwell Series......... Compton’sS .......+4.- American fpriefg for Debate...... ‘“ Jehneen’s iieaess K i. eae 
n Mueller’s Series ........ Bikvor LtHG a adi sad.0 00 ss cc cncs es Hams ..c.cssccececesess rs Follett’s Speaker...... “ Rotumtenty tt ont. Slane “net “teed tae Ginn 
Silver Modern Language Metcalf & Bright’s. -American Hoffman's ........+++... ? 7h  ... — a ee yas nt. Mod. Language.... 
” Series —“ “ Metcalf’s Kirkwood's Sewing t oO : ee. See. Se ee soe Silver’ Gyr’s Libro Primer..... a 
Mathes ..iecccccc cscs 4- RCEIES cchicessssccccs |)”: (CS Being’. 2... eclamation........ e a . 
Knofloch’s Ger. Simp. Powell & Connolly’s.... ”’ Goss’ Bench Work........ Ginn Renee: aor PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- T ao Segundo..... a 
_ «es .. University ‘lrish’s Orthog. & Or- Hapgood’s Needle Work ‘* PEDAGOGICS., GIENE., aes eee a 
se Hamilton's Primer.. -Weeters CHOUDT.....---.- +0020. Irich Banner's Geweg....Leagmees Hewitt’s ............ American Overton’s Series.....American Grammar _osgpehes ‘ -Pitman 
n Martin’s Series ...... Werner “— — & Anal. a ~ "Saoduilinn a White Ele of........... “ Pathfinder Series “ Pitman’s Prac Spanish ‘ 
: y agram......... nwin's Clay ellin Be eee “ coun Gide Gaeken as , 
, GRAMMAR. Sheldon’s Prim. Lan- Hiawatha Primer... Houghton ae archaic an ak concumsadts Butle ae eee... 
y (See Language and Grammar.) guage Lessons....... Butler Riverside Lit. Series... ‘* ‘ Sch Management.. ‘“ The ‘Teacher's ns ee Tesl’s Anthem messes e 
; z Patterson's Ele. of Longmans’ ‘‘Ship’’ Lit. ‘“* Compayre’s His of He ; “ae LB UROIOET .- +--+ 
r GREEK. . a o , ; payre’s B Ob... 266 Teath Blaisdell’s Series......... Ginn Knoflach’s Span. Simp. 
; : of Gram. & Comp.. Longmans’ Supplement Heath’s Pedagog Lib rr ’ 
Forman’s ...........American Sheldon’s Advanced.... ”’ POG 6s. 65568 o Hall’s How to Teach Colton B iseccececccccsces Heath eseasessovrsccese University 
a. Gleason & Atherton’s.. ‘“‘ Powell’s How to Talk... " Longmans’ Infant Fairy ‘ History “ Briefer “mea tee BGgren‘e Grammer....:, Heats 
Harper & Castle’s .... ‘* ° ow to Write... “" “Ship” Historical. “* RB tt’s ach tteteees Cutter’s Series...... Lippincott Matzke’s Reader....... 
Twentieth Century Series *. Tow to Bes... cis +4 * Chatteris G. d<5-.a.- + ae i ten? fae neeet? Sore © Se ne eee st _ 
ssessssndecsueneedes Appleton practical Studies in.Flanagan Blaisdell’s ....... Maca “GQunds Nivel of vets oa Lengmens eet Mg 4. -: -_ 
a PearSON'S .....++.-++000 Whitney & Lockwood....Ginn Graded Literature....Maynard Methods............ “ Saceatedtten Pare Poet Ph ee SPELLERS. 
- Goodwin s Grammar ----Ginn Tarbell’s Lessons....... a Deane’s Phonetic........ Morse Beale’s Work & Play... “ M aa i Pentenoh 5a cs Rice’s Series......... American 
White’s First .......... Knox-Heath’s Ele...... ” New Century Series.... ‘* Salmon’s Art of Teach. “ aera 8 PGs 93-98 9:0 Harrington’s ........... es 
a White’s Beginners ....  ‘* Lockwood's Lessons ae New Script Prime P 1 wane ae a Foster & Shors’....Macmillan “ 
a. , ; = 4 § s oa Pp rimer...... otter Barnett Com Ser in.... “ Wuxiey & Ree pe EE © atcceaaeabecesue 
Seymour s lliad soeeceee Arnold & Kittredge..... Vertical Script Primer. ‘‘ Am. Teacher Series... “ Sats... at New American.......... ¢ 
a > one s a Hyde 2 English Lessons. Heath , oe a sad Landon’s Class Manage- =e Saiiiiees..cos os WORD aksivcdcceccis < 
: FESCY 220. e severe "* Eng. Gram. ....... Stories of Starland..... a TR ie ; aon tee Amer. Word Book...... 2 
og Collar & Daniels’ Beginn- — Meiklejohn’s Eng. Gr.. " Salomon’s Sloyd......... Silver Servants bss i Seribner Stasdare fomeol keane Amer Spelling Blank.. ‘“* 
ers Companion .... . Allen’s School Gram... " Brumbaugh’s ........... Sower Butler's .............. “ Stewelt’s He ge + Barnes’ Writing........ $ 
= oe — ae z Pendleton’s Analysis..Johnson Davis’ ..........-... University Arnold’s Waymarks.....Silver Gifford’s me. " Peeabaea Dinsmore’s Blanks..... ¢ 
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Wandering Heroes. 
rsity By Lillian L. 


School, 


roughly classified as Pastoral Nomads, Religious Books T and TI. 
Nomads and Warlike Nomads. The stories are Kerr, 
not mere fancies as are the mythical stories, but 


Alexander 
in the University of 
Book I—60 pages; Book II1—54 


Translated by 
Professor of Greek 


Normal and 
Illustrated. 


Price, 


Newark, N. J. 


Training 


Wisconsin. 
Cloth, 208 = 


rican tell of real people who onee lived on earth. The pages. Paper covers. Published by Charles H. 
ae pages. Price, 50 cents. Published by Silver, stories are written in a pleasing style, which will Kerr & Company, Chicago. eel 

utler Burdett & Company, New York, Boston, Chi- -aptivate the child and at the same time are of The translations have been faithfully made 
“ sae far-reaching educational value. The book is and reflect great credit upon the translator. The 
a4 In this volume ten stories of nomadic life beautifully embellished with fifteen illustra- books are liberally supplied with foot notes, 
“ are presented. All the stories are of wanderers, _ tions. making the study of the work easy and profitable. 
Ginn 
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PRIDE OF AMERICA 


THE | 
[MULATION OF THE WORLD 


THE MOST FAMOUS SCHOOL DESK EVER MADE 


Grand Rapids Combination Adjustable Desk 


BALL BEARING HINGES—-PERFECT AND POSITIVE ADJUSTMENT—DOVETAIL FASTENING 
THE ENTIRE WORLD AWARDS TO IT THE PALM OF SUPERIORITY 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, : 


Eastern Sales Office, 
22 West 19th St., New York. 














—— 


Western Sales Office, os 
Corner Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago. 


Works, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., | 


Fidelity School Desks ene ak ee 


Will cost you more 
than some cheaply 
made desks that you 
can buy, but the 










Faultless and Standard 
Automatic Desks. 
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represented by SU- 
PERIOR Material, 
Style and Finish. 


We are positively 
independent of the 
attempted MONOP- 
OLY in this business 
and if you want the 
Highest Grade goods 
at Honest Prices 
write forour Catalog. IT 











Filly Atle Gir Des 


on et in Material and Finish. Unequal- 
in Comfort and Convenience. Madein solid 
s>. and Quartered Oak. The highest type 
and latest improved School Furniture made 


Fidelly Ablomlic Desk 


Perfect in Design and 
Highly Finished. 


A Marvel of Strength 
and Beauty. 


Be It is not the lowest in 
price, but at the price we will 
quote you it’s the best value. 


Manufactured by THE J, M. SAUDER CO., Marietta Penna. 





Exclusive Territo- 
ry to Good Agents. 















IT 


SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully, 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 







slight additional cost DESIGN, 
is a gilt-edged in- PERFECT IN ; CONSTRUCTION, 
vestment which is FINISH. 


Noiseless in operation. 


Write for circulars and price list, Liberal 
terms to agents. 


T IS NOT THE TRUTH 


That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the “Trust” or other School Desk Combination. 


IS THE TRUTH 


That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 
Concerns, or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 
FULNESS, DURABILITY AND CONVENIENCE. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 
MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled by 
any in the business. 


We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. S. A. 
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CINTO Sit STEREOPTICON | 
M ...COMPANY... 


UP TO DATE 





















wMicroscopee 
Attachments 


Projection = 
Apparatus _¢\> ya ~~ Attachments 
Write to us “ee ae eaerse and Slides Door Check and Spring 
" 

















HANSTEIN’S SKELETON MODEL AND GONIOSTAT For School Houses. 


; 
for material demonstrations in The exterior and interior doors of school-houses 
Solid Geometry, Projection, Bor should be fitted with a good door check and spring. 
Stereotomy, Axanometry, Crye- Thousands of Blount Checks are now in use and 
An arrangement with which the are giving perfect satisfaction. 
enniandean’ aie. They clo d . icklv, vet ge lv The check 
sees emcee aan See es ys ot son st cahiaiete ri cietes te bik eed eo 
built by the student or teacher ing power is a tanta by a simple regulator. 
"be adas are two fot igh, | ? sues are ao ie ‘by ae and oy — 
destructible, are, easily visible 1 B. izes adapted to all sizes of doors and various 
room and with the application conditions. 
of the “Goniostat’” may 


placed in any position in space They ar y adi é le 5 
placed in any position in space y are sold by the leading Hardware Dealers. 


in vertical circles and in any in- ~ Nate 
clined plane in space. Manufac- Send for Catalogue. 


tured by 


The RANDOLPH JONES MFC. CO. 
241 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. : The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. 


General Offices: 
Address Prof. HERMANN HANSTEIN, Supervisor of Drawing Chicago High Sehool, Director 


of the Drawing Department Chicago Mechanics Institute, 361 Mohawk 8t., Chicago, Ill. 9.] 1-13 Murray St. New York City 

















| | Towne REGINA 
: MUSIC BOX? 
The Best in the World. 





The Ideal Lock for HIGH SCHOOL Lockers, Laboratory and Drawing Desks. 
No Keys. No Dial. 3000 in Chicago High Schools alone. 1000 in Milwaukee High Schools. 















1200 specified for Rochester High School.—Detroit, Joliet, Baltimore High Schools, lar- 
3 gest Universities. Y. M. ©. A’s, ete.. in the country, large users of Craig Locks. 50,000 
Plays anything and every- in use to-day. VOur Catalogue tells all about it. 


CRAIG KEYLESS LOCK CO., 548 N. Halsted Street, CHICAGO. ILL- 


iti Silicate Coods. 
[TredeMaK —> SLATED CLOTH, SLATED PAPER, 


BLACKBOARD, SLATING FLUID, 
Ps BOOK SLATES, CHAMOIS ERASER, 


ANTISEPTIC SLATES require no moisture to erase pencil marks. Endorsed by New Yerk 
Board of Health. Adopted by Boards of Education of New York, 
Cleveland, O., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


BLACKBOARDS—ALL, ROLL AND REVOLVING. 


thing. 

Prices from $10 to $400. 

It is an Ornament to any room, 
and as it is the household’s best 
entertainer, it always has the 
place of honor. 

The REGINA is unequaled 
in the sweetness and resonance 
of its tone qualities, and marks a 
new era in Music Boxes. It is the 






































The Holly Antiseptic Slates, Antiseptic Kindergarten Slate (with six beautiful 
Only Guaranteed clctenea) Gill nak Eaunie dentiaes end nolesiens.... a 
The only slate the use of which is permitted in the Public Schools by the Board of 






Music Box. < “& 


Health of Greater New York. Beware of imitations, 


THE HOLLY SILICATE SLATE CO., 


180 Fulton Street (near church), NEW YORK. 










Hear it Play. 










SOLD BY 


LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE... 


OR DIRECT BY 


GINA MUSIC BOK (0, 


13 East 22nd, New York, or 258 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 









Thos. Charles Company. 


Are now headquarters in the Northwest for 
RAFFIA, RATTAN and CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION PAPER, 


And also a great variety of other materials for hand work. 
ALSO WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


BROWN FAMOUS PICTURES. 


DEALERS IN 


Kindergarten Materials and Primary School Aids, 


195-197 Wabash Avenue, CHICACQ, 
For Prices and Goods address them as above. 
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School Boards 


Should not fail to secure our Prices 
and Samples before placing Fall 
Orders. Send your estimates. < “< 





Central School Supply 
% House ™% 


898 Broadweay, 
NEW YORK. 


315 Webeash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


74 N. Broed St., 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Dann’s Noiseless Eraser. 


All Wool Felt. See those Stitches? 





No dust, no noise, no injury te Blackboard Surface. 


FE. G. DANN €O., 


211 Madison St., Chicago. 


LAPILINUM BLACKBOARDS 


Silicate Biackboard Stone Cloth, 3 feet 
wide by 9 feet long, $1.50, and 3 feet by 6 feet, 
$1.00; 3 feet by 3 feet 50 cents, and by the roll 
of 12 yards, $6.00 per roll. Can be tacked on the 
wall by any one. Wears equal tostone slate 
The surface is so fine you cannot hear the crayon when writing or drawing on the Lapilinum. 
We guarantee it. Send for sample. Catalogue on al) Silicate goods will be mailed on applica 
tion. Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Corner Vesey and Church 
streets, New York. We have supplied the Boards of Education of New York city and Phila 
delphia, Pa., for 29 years; also most all the Boards of Education in the large cities. 


MANUFACTURED) SCHOOL, SUPPLIES 


FOR THE cohen. 


TRADE.) 2 FURNITURE:: 


eats 
HARRY D. KIRK, | THE CAXTON COMPANY. 
71 W. Jackson St., | CHICAGO, ILL.. 
CHICAGO, ILL, | «ge NOT IN ANY TRUST.“ 


MADE entirely of firmest wool felt, 
without wood, metal, glue or cement, the 
face being stitched to the back in such a 
firm and substantial manner as to make it 
practically indestructible 























RY | Mid. by 
Tie (Rowe, aroRY 


All aluminum; sensible to one milligram 
Price with weights $15.00; fitted with rider 
$5.00 extra. 


The Columbia Program Clock will he 
ready soon. On an entirely new plan. 
Write for circular and prices. 


Columbia Micrometer measures to % inch 





by thousandths of aninch. Price 32.90. 
Apparatus for Physics as follows: “oe oe cmon Chemicals, Chemical 
CROWELL CABINET No. 1. ‘lassware, Manual Training Benches 


; and Supplies, Material for Art Work, 
CROWELL CABINET No, 2. and all General Supplies. 
REGENTS’ SET. 
OUR ELECTRICAL OUTFIT. cal Apparatus since August first, have 
PIECE APPARATUS, averaged one complete outfit daily. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Formerly the Crowell Apparatus Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Our sales of the Crowell Cabinet of Physi- 


We recently mailed you one of our illustrated | 


rice lists. HAVE YOU PRESERVED IT’ 
f mot, we shall be pleased to send you 
another one on request. 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS 
in the manufacture of superiorSCHOOL MAPS 
AND CHARTS, and offer special inducements 
alsoin other goods that we handle, such as 
GLOBES, DICTIONARIES and DICTIONARY 
HOLDERS, BLACKBOARDS AND BLACK- 
BOARD MATERIALS, ETC. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
358 DEARBORN S&T., CHICAGO. ILL. 


KRONE BROTHERS, 


24 Park Place, - New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Paragon System of Penmanship. 
Paragon Series of Drawing Books. 
Krone’'s System of Industrial Drawing. 
Krone’s Map Drawing Books. 

Krone’s Map Drawing Sheets. 


Full Line of Blank Copy and Composition 
B 


ooks and School Stationery. 





NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 


SHORTHAND 


Exclusively Adopted by the 


N.Y.HIGH SCHOOLOF COMMERCE 


and 
| GIRL’S TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Under Control N. Y. Board of Education.) 
“Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 


Revised 20th Cent’y Edition 276pp. Cloth, $1.50 
Write for “Reasons Why.” 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Sq.. NEW YORK. 





IRISH’S AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS ier.cc tor use is tne ten 


adopted for use in the high 


schools of Cleveland, Columbus, Zanesville, and many other cities and towns in Ohio and 
other states. Retail price, $1.35. Sample cepy for examination with a view to introduction 
te any Superintendent, Principal of High School, or Teacher of Literature in High School or 
College, prepaid for $1. If adopted, the $1 paid for sample copy will be returned if half 
dozen are ordered for introduction. Liberal exchange prices. 


FRANK V. IRISH, 3156 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. — 





The Rapid Blackboard Liner. 


Easy to Handle. 
Simple 


in Construction. 


> 


Adopted 
by the 
Board of 


Education 














for 
Samples sent Greater 
postpaid on re- New York 
ceipt of 20 cts. Schools. 
Patented Oct. 26, 1899. 
FOR PENMANSHIP AND MUSIC. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
College and School Supplies. 
63 East 8th Street, = - = = = NEW YORK. 





OUR SYSTEM 


For preserving books is now complete. 


TRIANGULAR BOOK COVERS 


For outside Protection 


MULTUM IN PARVO BINDER No. 2. 


(A linen gummed tape for fastening loose lids, leaves, etc.) 


ADHESIVE TAPE. 


(Gummed transparent tissue paper for repairing torn leaves, etc.) 
A school room is not complete without them. 
A boon to teachers. A saving to taxpayers. 


Samples and price list on request. 


TRIANGULAR BOOK COVER CoO.. 


Lock Box 151. MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 









Send 20 cents for a, 
complete report of the 
National Convention 
of School Boards. 
W. Geo. Bruce, Pub. 
New York, Chicago 
Milwaukee, 


Teachers 
Taught 


and qualified for higher 
positions at increased 
salaries; in spare mo- 
ments, without inter- 
ruption of work or 
pay. Three courses: 
Review, for exami- 
nation; Normal, 
metbods of teach- 
ing; Special subjects, 










































BY MAIL, 
Thorough instruction under personal direction of 
T s John W. Holcombe, formerly Superintendent of Public 
Benches, ools & Supplies Instruction in Indiana. Small fees—assured results. 
Write to-day for full particulars, to 





Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Specialdiscount for Schools and Classes. 


122 to126 5u St., 
Chandler & Barber, 225 Summerst 


National Correspondence Institute, 
54-76 Second National Bank Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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SUCCESSFUL ARITHMETIC SERIE 


By Eua M. Prepgce, Supervisor 
of Primary Grades, Public 
Schools, Providence, R. I. 


By DAVID M. SENSENIG, M.S. and 
RosertT F. ANDERSON, A. M., 
Instructors in Mathematics, 
State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 





First Steps in Arithmetic 
160 pp. 36 cents. 
Essentials of Arithmetic 
344 pp. 60 cents. 

A comprehensive and practical book 
for grammar grades, giving thorough 
instruction in fundamental processes 
and much information that is useful in 

business transactions. 


Develops the child’s “number sense” 
and enables him to understand all 
number combinations between one and 
twenty. 


Ghe Elements of Arithmetic 
149 pp. 36 cents. 

For the third school year: it skillfully GA 

covers fundamental facts and pro- e 

cesses in numbers to one hundred. New Complete Arithmetic 

437 pp. 90 cents. 

An Intermediate Arithmetic For high and normal schools, acade- 

c 256 pp. 48 cents mies, etc. It gives a valuable treat- 

For fourth and fifth grades. By care- ment of business papers, with photo- 

ful explanations it develops the pupil’s graphic illustrations, and of property 

power to think. and life assurance, mensuration, etc. 


**% SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY + 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


A MODERN METHOD TEXT-BOOK IN 


COMPOSITION “*° RHETORIC 
FOR SCHOOLS =: 


Rospgert Heeeiox, A. B., and Linpsay Topp 
Dawmon, A.B., both of the Department 
English, in the University 
of Chicago. 


No matter what text-book is being used, 
every teacher of English should avail him 
self of the material and suggestions of this 
| book. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00. 


| 
| Cloth, 476 pages, with full Index and Synopsis 


The Sauveur, Bercy, Du 
Croquet and other well 
known methods _ for 
teaching Modern Lan- 
and other | guages are published by 


foreign | WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
BOOKS 48 St. & Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Catalogues and al) infermation 


sent when requested. 


~ SHORTHAND FOR HIGH SCHOOLS ” 


Benn Pitman Phonography 
BY THE WORD METHOD. 


Prepared especially to meet the require- | ~~ 
ments of High Schools. Written by a | 
teacher of much experience in High | 
School and Academic work, who has a} tf ” 
national reputation as a_ shorthand | PUBLISHERS, 

author. Sample Pages upon Application. | 

7 imple Pages upon Application. | 387.388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., St. Louis. 


SEAT \WORK 
FOR HAND AND EYE TRAINING. 


This is a new box of Busy Work. It consists of 25 stron 
envelopes, each containing a card with outline pictures on one side aa 
with the other side divided into sections by dotted lines. The cards 
are to be cut on the lines by the teacher and given to the children to 








reform the pictures, which are also printed on the front of the 
envelopes. 


One box is sufficient for 25 children. 


PRICE, PER BOX, $1.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York. 


Philade!phia. Atlanta. San Francisco. 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW I8 NOW ONLY 81.00 A YEAR. 

















THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Fifty volumes for $26.18, express unpaid 
Single volumes, 60 cents and 70 cents, postpaid 
With Introductions, Notes and Illustrations 


A SPECIAL FEATU RE—The books are bound uniformly in dark red haif-leather 










“Our library bas purchased many copies of all the issues of the Riverside 
School Library. These books have been widely selected from all that is best in 
literature ; and the schoolboy or schoolgirl who reads these books will never be 
satisfied with literature of an inferior quality.” 


8. W. Foss, Librarian of the Public Library, Somerville, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston * 85 Fifth Ave., New York 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





I was much pleased with Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, when I 
first examined them, and since their introduction into our schools they have 
fulfilled my most sanguine expectations. They are carefully planned, thorough 
and systematic in grading, and more than all else well adapted to train pupils to 
think for themselves. From Mr. Edwin 8. Thayer, Principal of Davis School, 
Fall River, Mass. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons are in seven books, a book for each school year. 


They are proving a remarkable success. 


Sample copies will be mailed for 15 cents. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


THOMPSON-BROWN & CO. Pe Siicaco 


NEW YORK 


Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 
Brooks’s Famous Arithmetics 
Standard Vertical Writing 
Westlake’s Common School 


Literature 
No better books on these subjects. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMP’Y 


614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


WALL PICTURES ™ SCHOOLS. 


About ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY subjects 
ranging in price from $1.00 to $5.00 and in size from 
13x 17 to 19x25 inches. In most cases reproductions of 
originals from the Masters. Several Architectural Sub- 
jects. Prints in Black and White, in Brown and in Color. 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





The Macmillan Company. 


In the Middle West already use the 


TARR & McMURRY 
GEOGRAPHIES 


In their practice schools 


THIRTY 
NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


During the coming year, Hundreds 


New 


of Superintendents and Teachers in Two-Book 
Graded Schools will use the « “< Series 


Introductory Geography, - - $0.60 
Complete Geography, - - - 1.00 


Recent Wisconsin Adoptions. Fond du Lac, Washburn, Kaukana, Platteville Normal 


Foundation Lessons in English 


This excellent series of Language books has just been completed 
by the publication of 


Foundation Lessons in English Grammar 


Book I. 4th and 5th, 40c. Book Il. 6th and 7th, 40c, 
Book Ill. 8th grade, 40c, 


Botsford’s Ancient History 


Is Just Published 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


San Francisco Atlanta 















AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 








By GROVE KARL GILBERT, LL. D., Geologist, United States Geo- 
logical Survey; author of “Geology of Henry Mountains,” “Lake 
Bonneville,” etc., and ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, 

A. M., Professor of Geology in Colgate University, 
author of “A Text Book of Geology,” (Twen- 
tieth Century Text Books, 12 mo cloth, $1.25.) 


Physical geography is now one of the most important high school stud- 
ies. This book makes a distinct advance both in treatment and in me- 
chanical features. The authors’ names are a guarantee of scientific 
accuracy and of correct pedagogy. The style is clear, simple, readable; 
the text is thoroughly up-to-date at every point—notably the chapters 
on phases of modern physiography. In perfect accord with the recom- 
mendations adopted by the National ucational Association on the 
teaching of the subject, it deals solely with “the physical environment 
of man”; the earth as a globe, the atmosphere, the ocean, and the lands; 
including a large amount of field and laboratory work. Especially 
valuable are the numerous and superb illustrations, which render the 
text perfectly clear. The most magnificent secendary text-book ever 
issued—an ideal equipment for Twentieth Century Schools. 


Boston 





Zongmans’ Gnglish Grammar 


Just Published 


Edited by George J. Smith, Ph.D., of the Board of Examiners, New 
York City. 12mo. 343 pages. 65c net, mailing price, 70c. 

Intended for advanced Grammar School work in Technical Gram- 
mar. It is on the inductive method, and will be found to be based on 
the most approved modern methods of language and pedagogy. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


/.—Farts of Speech. 
/T.—Classification and Inflection 
[1],—Analy sis of Sentences. 
/V.—Hiistory and Derivation. 
V. Index—WNotes for Teachers. 


Tue Hon. Cuarces R. Sxinner, State Superintendeut of Public 
Instruction, New York: “It makes me wish that I could go to school 
again.” 

Tue Hon G. R. Guenn, State Supt. Public Instruction, Georgia: 
“IT am very much pleased with Longmans’ English Grammar. The 
arrangement of the subject matter is clear and logical. The treatment 
of the subjunctive mood and of verbals is excellent.” 


Supt. E. B. Nesey, St. Joseph, Mo.: “I would recommend 
Longmans’ in preference to any other Grammar I have seen.” 
Supt. J. V. Catnoun, Baton Rouge, La.: “It isa combination of 


what is essentially good in the old standard grammars of the English 
language, and the best methods lately adopted for making plain the 
grammatical principles of our language.” 

Supt. Martin Simpson, Wadena, Minn: “I am especially inter- 
ested in the simple and clear language used in its pages, and the natural 
way in which the subject is approached and developed. The selections 
for study are profuse and of the very best literature so that a study of 
the text is almost equivalent to a study of classics in connection with 
the study of grammar.” 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT - BOOKS 


——== INFORMATION OF INTEREST 








Send for large, descriptive circulars and sample pages of the Twentieth Century Text Books 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


















COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRY SERIES 





AN ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


. san er 
GEOGRAPHY By Cyrus C. Apams. 12mo. 505 
By Cyrus C. Apams, F. A.G.S., | PP. Cloth. $1.30. 
formerly President Department of For High Schoo/s. Marks a 
Geography, Brooklyn Institute of | new era in commercial education. 
Arts and Science. 12mo. Cloth. | An extraordinary success. A thor- 
$1.10. oughly up-to-date text-book for 
For Grammar Grades. An ab- | all schools giving a course of prac- 
solutely new departure. Provides | tical business training. Adopt- 
the equipment essential in a busi- | ed by high, normal and business 
ness country. schools everywhere. 










































































THE ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW 


By Francis M. Burpick, LL. D., Dwight Professor of Law in Columbia 
University Law School, New York. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 

Every one of the numerous points of contact at which the average 
active citizen touches the legal regulations of busivess life is explained, 
analyzed, and justified in this book. No high school student in our 


land has had a practical education who is left ignorant of the funda- 
mental facts it presents. 
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Text-Books of Importance 


Elementary Physics 


By FRANK W. MILLER and AUG. F. FOERSTE, 


Instructors in Science in the Steele High School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


In Press. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry: 
A Text-book for High Schools and Colleges 
By W. R. MARSH, Head Master, Pingry School 
and C. H. ASHTON, of Harvard University. 


$0.55 net, With Logarithmic Tables, $1.20 net. Tables Seperate, $0.60 net. 


First Lessons in English 


By WILBUR FISKE GORDY, Principal of North 
Grammar School, Hartford, Conn. and WILLIAM 
EDWARD MEAD, Professor of the English Language 
in Wesleyan University. Illustrated. 


In Press. 


A History of English Literature 
By WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY and ROB. 
ERT MORSS LOVETT, both of the University of 
Chicago. 


12 mo, 480 pages, £1.25 net. 


Chas. Scribner & Sons, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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President Roosevelt 


REQUEST A SEAT IN THE UNITED STATES CABINET. 


‘‘We believe that the time has come for the recognition of the great importance of the educational interests of the country 
in the conduct of state affairs by the organization of the Department of Education as an independent department, taking 
equal rank with other departments,’’—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
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Questions and Answers. 


A was elected district clerk at the last annual 
meeting by a majority of 3 votes. After the 
meeting was closed B—A’s competitor—in the 
presence of the chairman of the meeting and 
some others, stated that he would perform the 
duties of the office for a less sum than had been 
voted to compensate the clerk elected. The 
clerk elect then said that if he would do so, he 
might have the office and handed him the books, 
records, etc., pertaining thereto. Later he de- 
sired to again secure possession of the office with 
the books and records. B refused to give them 
up. Q.—Can he be compelled to do so? Who 
is the lawful clerk of this district? A—Mr. A 
is the lawful clerk. Fle had no authority what- 
ever to transfer the office to Mr. B. Mr. B had 
no claim whatever to the office and must if de- 
mand is made upon him by Mr. A deliver up the 
books and records. 

A district treasurer paid a teacher for two- 
monthg’ services; said teacher did not hold a cer- 
tificate at the time the services were rendered. 
().—Was the act of the treasurer legal or illegal ? 
A.—Clearly illegal. The treasurer should pay 
him no money except on an order properly 
drawn for a lawful purpose by the district clerk, 
countersigned by the director. Section 502 of 
the Wisconsin Statutes places a penalty upon 
every district clerk who shall lawfully draw an 
illegal order payable from the district treasury, 
and every director who shall countersign such 
order of not less than #20 nor more than $100. 

Our district is auite large and has a large 
school population, many of whom in order to 
reach the present school site travel a distance of 
over two miles. There is population enough and 
territory enough to easily maintain two schools. 
Q.—Is there anything in the statutes preventing 
a district from having two separate school- 
houses located in different parts of the district, 
but under the management of one board? A.— 
There is not; a school district may erect as many 
school-houses as are needed in order to accom- 
modate the school population, and the electors 
have also the power to designate where said 
buildings shall be located. The only prohibtion 
upon the size of the district is the one found in 
Section 412, which provides that a school district 
shall not contain more than thirty-six square 
miles. 

Our school is graded. A considerable number 
of persons of schoo! age living in adjoining dis- 
tricts, but as convenient to the school-house in 
our district as they are to the school-house in 
their district, desire to be admitted to our school. 
The electors at the last annual meeting instruct- 
ed the board to admit pupils from outside dis- 
tricts and charge them a tuition fee of twenty- 
five cents per week. Q.—-Was this action of the 
electors legal? A.—Yes, the electors have power 
to authorize the district board to admit to the 
privileges of the school persons over 20 years of 
age and persons not residing in the district 
whenever such admission will not interfere with 
the accommodation or instruction of the schol- 
ars residing therein. and also to fix a fee for tui- 
tion per term, quarter or year to be charged to 
the persons so admitted. If the electors did not 
take any action whatever in this matter, the 
power to admit or refuse to admit non-resident 
pupils rests with a majority of the school board. 


lhe action of the board, however, admitting non- 
resident pupils must be taken at a regularly 
called board meeting. 
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A log school-house standing on a site leased 
forty years ago with the understanding that the 
site was to be under the absolute control of the 
school district as long as it was used for school 
purposes, was sold by the board under the direc- 
tion of the electors at the last annual meeting 
and arrangements made to erect a new building. 
The owner of the adjoining land claims that the 
district has forfeited its right to the school site 
because of such action and that the land should 
revert to him. The school board, being uncer- 
tain in regard to the matter, have stopped work 
on the building. Q.—DTave they a right to go 
on? Have they also a right to remove the school 
fence, the outhouses, some shrubs, a wood house 
and the well pump? A.—Yes; the fact that the 
old building was sold and a new one is to be 
erected in no wise affects the right of the district 
to use the school site under the old lease. They 
have to ail intents and purposes continued the 
use of the site for school purposes. They have 
also the right to remove any temporary improve- 
ments, such as a fence, shrubs, outhouses, wood- 
shed, pump, etc., that may be on the site, and it 
is not necessary that they be returned. If, how- 
ever, the owner of the adjoining land desires that 
a fence be erected between said land and the 
school site, the school district is under obliga- 
tions to build and maintain its half of the fence 
between the properties. The owner cannot com- 
pel the district to build a fence on that part of 
the premises of the school site abutting on a 
highway. 


Rules and Regulations. 

Dallas, Tex. No pupil can obtain an excuse 
from school during the regular daily session to 
take music, dancing, drawing or other lessons, 
or to attend any public entertainment or mat- 
inee, or to leave school to attend to other duties, 
without the express permission of the principal. 
Such requests must be made by parents of the 
child in person or by letter to the principal. 

Quincy, Ill. The principals have been given 
complete charge of their respective school build- 
ings. The janitors have been told to respect 
their orders. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. An edict has gone 
forth that hereafter no married woman will be 
employed as teacher, and those who get married 
will be requested to resign. President Newman 
says: “A married woman’s first duty is to her 
home and hushand. and she cannot devote the 
time and interest to the schools under those con- 
ditions.” 

Wichita, Kan. Janitors are required to hold 
themselves in readiness to assist the principal in 
preserving order in the buildings or on the 
vrounds. 

Wichita, Kan. Fxcept commencement exer- 
cises no school entertainments are permitted to 
be given during the last two months of the 
year. 

Providence, R. I. The teachers hold their po- 
sitions during the pleasure of the board. The 
rules provide, however, that teachers who shall 
have served for three successive years shall not 
be subject to removal, except for such miscon- 
duct or incapacity as the board may deem a dis- 
qualification. To remove a teacher, charges 
must be made in writing to the committee on 
qualifications, a duplicate of which is furnished 
the teacher against whom the charges are made. 
The teacher receives a hearing before the com- 
mittee on qualifications, and upon the conclu- 
sion of this hearing the committee reports its 
findings to the board, which makes the final dis- 
position of the case. 

Canton, ©. Director Hays’ suggestion to 
have a thorough medical supervision of children 
in the schools, especially regularly examination 
of their eyes and ears, met with the approval of 
the board, and a system is to be instituted. 

New York City. The medical examiners 








HON. WM. B. MERRITT, 
State School Commissioner-Elect, Georgia. 


have received orders to look out for all cases of 


- contagious disease, whether developing or re- 


ecnt, all acute catarrhal conditions of the eyes, 
nose and throat. al! contagious eye diseases, 
all parasite diseases of the skin and throat and 
“nediculosis of head, body or clothing.” The last 
constitutes a polite way of telling the examiners 
to send home children with vermin about them 
until such time as they can return unattended 
by unnecessary animal life, free from phthiria- 
sis. That the inspection is perfectly impartial 
is attested by the fact that three children of a 
judge have been sent home “suffering” with ped- 
iculosis. The pediculus is no respecter of per- 
sons, and the school medical examiner shouldn’t 
be either. 

Marshfield, Mass. The board has established 
the precedent that none but married young men 
ean hold the office of principal of the high 
school. Contention was made that a candidate 
should be accepted if he is already engaged to be 
married. 

Newport News, Va. Last year the pupils had 
to make a general average of 75 per cent. and 
to make not less than 60 per cent. on any one 
study, and the high school pupils had _ to 
make not less than 80 per cent. on any one study 
in order to graduate. New regulations provide 
that an average of not less than 70 per cent. and 
a percentage of not less than 50 on any one 
study shall be suficient for promotion in both 
the graded and the high schools. 

New York City. Farly in September the head 
of the Department of Public Health ordered 
about two thousand children to go home and 
stay there until they could return to school in a 
healthy, cleanly condition. 

Iowa. The state superintendent has notified 
county superintendents to deny certificates to 
boys and girls under eighteen years of age. 





Always a Signal for Trouble. 


First Teacher—W hat started the awful row in 
the school committee ? 

Second Teacher—I don’t know. But I 
should surmise that one of them had gotten up 
and suggested a scheme for harmony. 
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Chicago. The board has inaugurated oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement of mind and body 
for the public school teachers. Educational 
centers for the instruction of teachers them- 
selves have heen opened in connection with the 
evening schools, while in schools that are 
equipped with gymnasium apparatus evening 
classes have heen formed for their benefit. 

Toronto, Can. The board encourages the 
teachers and janitors to keep the school grounds 
in as attractive a condition as possible by sup- 
plying the schools with flowers and shrubs. 

“Tt is a fact that children of this generation 
have in the United States the best free school 
system ever devised in the world,” says a citizen 
of Ohie. “Our schools are the best equipped, 
best governed and are altogether the most pro- 
gressive to be found in any country, in many 
particulars, but it must he admitted that fine 
buildings, ample revenues and the prodigal gen- 
erosity of the state is not a sure guaranty of 
useful and thorouch edutation.” 


New York City. A plan is being formulated 
by which special aid is to be given to backward 
scholars. The idea is to separate the defective, 
abnormal or backward children from the others 
and to form a separate class of them. This class 
is to be placed in charge of an experienced 
teacher, whose duty is to improve the scholars 
in their work so that they will be able to pro- 
gress in time us fast as the other members of 
the regular class. The medical inspection of 
the school children, which is conducted by the 
Department of Health, will be the basis of sep- 
arating the scholars. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The women teachers are 
planning a eampaign the object of which is to 
‘apture some of the principalships of mixed 
schools. Their argument is, “We women do bet- 
ter work than the men, because we possess 
the qualities that make good teachers 
thy, patience and tact. 

When Mayor Low, of New York city, discov- 
ered that the school buildings, valued at over 
56,000,000, were used only six hours a day for 
i80 days in the year, he decided that there 
ought to be some way to make the large invest- 
inent more far-reaching in its benefits. He 
counted that in each twelve months the build- 
ings were occupied only 1,080 hours, while they 
were closed 7,680 hours; this startling fact 
spurred him to action. The Board of Educa- 
tion has been persuaded to throw open the school 
buildings to various uses for the people at large. 
In addition to the evening schools and lecture 
courses social organizations of various kinds are 


sympa- 





utilizing the buildings. Gymnasiums, bath- 
rooms and playgrounds have been fitted up. In 
some of the districts the buildings are in use all 
day Sunday for lectures and sacred concerts. 
Movements are on foot to organize parents’ 
leagues, mothers’ clubs and literary societies. 


Chicago, Ill. Trustee Ole A. Thorp favors a 
small board, and the placing of the detail of the 
management of the schools in the hands of well- 
paid, honest and capable heads of departments. 
“Only a few of the members can afford to give 
their duties sufficient attention to act intelli- 
gently,” says Mr. Thorp. “We go into a meet- 
ing and vote aye or no on matters about which 
we can know but little. The head of a depart- 
ment recommends something. We trust him and 
vote for the expenditure. Some of the members 
of the board know about things, but the major- 
ity of us don’t know ourselves and we accept 
their decisions.” 


San Francisco, Cal. Charges against a 
teacher have been filed with the board. They 
are to the effect that the teacher does not pay 
her just debts. and that she is notoriously un- 
truthful, and is. therefore, unfit to teach the 
pupils under her charge the principles of moral- 
ity, truth and justice and to avoid falsehood. 


St. Paul, Minn. A request of the Grade 
Teachers’ Federation that two delegates be giv- 
en three days’ leaves of absence, with pay, to at- 
tend the annual convention of the Minnesota 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, was refused by 
the beard, although permission was granted 
them to attend without pay. Commissioner 
Christian Fry, in opposing the request, said: 
‘Women’s clubs are not educational institu- 
tions. Jittle, if any, useful knowledge is to be 
rained by attendance at their meetings. They 
are largely exhibitidns of finery and beautiful 
yarments and have no educational attributes or 
cualities which would warrant this board in 
eranting a leave of absence to teachers in order 
that they might attend the state meeting or con- 
vention of the federation.” 


TO TEST EYES AND EARS. 


Tn addition to the work of training the minds 
of the young the school teachers of Illinois will 
this year attempt to improve the vision and 
hearing of the pupils in the public schools. A 
series of questions has been prepared which will 
reveal the deficiencies of the eyes and ears of the 
pupils. The work will be under the supervision 
of the members of the State Board of Health 
and at their request. 

The members of the board recently made an 
examination of the pupils in the Chicago schools 
and were alarmed at the number who were suf- 
fering from imperfect eyes or ears. They 
found that 32 per cent. of the 37 per cent. of the 
girls had defective vision and that the number 


was steadily growing. 


A committee was appointed to find a remedy. 
They selected ten questions to be asked by the 
teacher and the answers will determine if the 
child’s power of hearing and seeing is good. 
The following are the questions: 

Does the pupil habitually suffer from inflamed 


=| lids or eyes? 





J. HARVEY INNIS, M. D. CHARLES HOLDEN, 


Members of the Grand Rapids, Mich. Board 
of Education. 


Does the pupil fail to read a line of test type? 

TDo the eves and head habitually grow weary 
and painful after study ? 

Is the pupil probably “cross-eyed” ? 

Does the pupil complain of earache? 











JOHN B. HILLIKER, M. D. 
President Board of Education, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Toes matter or a foul odor proceed from either 
ear? 

Does the pupil fail to hear an ordinary voice 
at twenty feet in an ordinary room ? 

Does the pupil fail to hear the tick of a good- 
sized watch at three feet with either ear in a 
quiet room ? 

Does the pupil fail 
through either nostril ? 

Ts the pupil a habitual “mouth breather” ? 

The members of the board of health believe 
that the teacher will be able to judge whether 
or not the child is suffering from any ailment 
of the eye or ear. When they are certain that the 
child is suffering it becomes their duty to notify 
the child’s parents, and recommend the services 
of a physician. This plan is now in use in the 
government schools of South India and is a law 
in Connecticut. 


to breathe properly 


SCHOOL SANITATION AND 
DECORATION. 

The Department of Public Instruction of Tlli- 
nois has prepared a special diploma, the purpose 
of which is to promote the movement already in 
progress to improve and take care of the public 
school-houses, furniture, equipment and 
grounds. 


It is proposed to issue this diploma to such 
boards of education whose school rooms are 
healthful, comfortable, and, at least, measurably 
beautiful. 


The diploma is to be issued upon a certified 
inspection by the County Superintendent. It is 
renewable, from year to year, by him. 

The following is the form of the 


CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTION. 
State of Illinois. 
CAE Us 6545 sh cant sanna nahin 
Office of the County Superintendent of Schools. 
». 0d 60d <0 Seeabaedee ts eeiatiecepaiaed 190.... 

I hereby certify that I have inspected the School 
House, School Grounds, Furniture, and Equipment of 
School District No......, in the County of............ 
State of Illinois, and find the condition of the same to 
be as follows: 

1. The School House was built in the year 
It contains...... room..: has a hallway, and suitable 
cloak rooms. It is well lighted, heated ventilated, and 
in good repair. The interior is clean. The wall8 are 


2. The FURNITURE and EQUIPMENT is sufficient, 
in good repair, and comfortable. The seats are ad- 
justed to the sizes of the children. There is plenty of 
good blackboard, and that used by the smaller children 
is within their reach. There is a School Library, con- 
ee volumes, valued at about $............ 
There is a suitable book case, and the books appear to 
be well taken care of. 


8. The GROUNDS are well kept. There is a grass 
plot. There are......... shade trees, some well kept, 
shrubbery, and........... flower bed.. The grounds 
are clear of rubbish. There is plenty of room for 
play. The water supply is good and sufficient. The 
outbuildings are in good repair, properly located, paint- 
ed, and otherwise suited for their purpose. 


I am informed, and believe that the people of the 
District, the School Directors, and the Teacher are 
disposed to maintain and improve these conditions. 


‘County Superintendent of Schools. 











Che New York Meeting. 


Note:— All addresses made will appear in subsequent 
numbers of this journal. 


Meeting of Council of Superintendents of the 
State of New York, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association and New York State Associa 
tion of School Boards. 

OPENING SPSSION, SFNATE CHAMBER. 
Wednesday, October 15, 8 p. mm. 
OFFICIAL MINUTES. 

President J. C. Norris of the Council of Su 
perintendents called the meeting to order and in 
troduced Honorable Arthur L. Andrews, Corpo 
ration Counsel of Albany. 

Mr. Andrews pointed out the appropriateness 
of holding an educational gathering in the city, 
the home of the Board of Regents and the State 
Department of Public Instruction, which con 
trol most of the schools of the state. “The city 
of Albany,” said the speaker, “has 11,000 pupils 
and 21 well-appointed schools. While the schools 
have been our pride we have striven for a better 
school system and for better schools. We have 
secured a new system of school government 
which has been designated by authorities as one 
of the best. It provides for a clear division of 
the business and professional departments and 
removes the school system from polities. The 
board is bi-partisan and non-partisan.” The 
speaker then outlined the powers of the board 
and those of the superintendent. The merit 
system prevails in the appointment and promo 
tion of teachers. Teachers are removed only for 
cause and upon a hearing. 

The speaker then extended a cordial welcome 
to the visitors. 

President Norris responded by thanking the 
speaker for the weleome. He also greeted the 
members by stating that “New York is noted 
tor its educational meetings. Whik most of 
these are somewhat informal in character, yet 
everyone in attendance is willing to add to thi 
interest and profit of all. The Association of 
School Boards was referred to as being a valua 
ple force in the educational lebors of the state. 

In the absence of Judge Turner, President ot 
the School Board Association, Mr. i? W. Kad 
wards, president of the Albany Sehool Board, 
was chosen to preside conjointly with President 
Norris. 

Mr. Edwards expressed his sympathy for the 
work of the two organizations and noted the 
value of superintendents and school beards in 
mneeting jointly. 

President Norris then welcomed the members 
of the three organizations, extending his greet- 
ings more particularly to the Massachusetts su- 
perintendents. 

Vice President Carfrey of the Massachusetts 
Association responded by saying that he arose 
with mingled feelings of regret and pleasure. 
“Regret because of the absence of President 
Iline; pleasure in being permitted to be present. 
I also feel honored in representing the educa- 
tional forces of Massachusetts. This meeting 
will reap much good for us. The joining of 
two great states, New York and Massachusetts, 
must prove beneficial. I hope in the near future 
you will come to Massachusetts, and I herewith 
extend an invitation to visit and meet with us.” 

President Norris then introduced State Su- 
perintendent Skinner “as our chief, our friend 
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and advisor. 


Superintendent Skinner spoke in substance as 
follows: 


“You need no words of mine to assure you 
that you are welcome to Albany, the capital of 
ihe state, and the first incorporated city of the 
state, if not of the country. ° 

“T remember the birth of the Council of Su- 
perintendents when it made an effort to fill re 
spectably one side of a small reom. It has grown 
to be a healthy and active body. What it has 
accomplished is well-known. The evolution of 
superintendence is well recognized in the state. 
Superintendents are now employed to supervise 
and to superintend teachers, and their functions 
are recognized as being of great importance. 
School boards now recognize supervision, not su 
pervision that digs and nags—but supervision of 
the helpful kind. 

“The organization of the School Board Asso- 
ciation marks another phase of progress. It 
tends to a smoother and more effective accom- 
plishment of desired results. Year by year 
school beards and superintendents come more 
closely together. Superintendents no longer 
manage school beards, nor do school boards man 
age superintendents. 

“The Council of Superintendents is composed 
of representatives of 44 cities, having 16,960 
teachers, *and 28 villages having 889 teachers. 
The attendance in the villages is 33,741; in the 
cities 805,751, making a tetal attendance of 
$49,492. Thus the council represents more than 
one-half of the working force in education in 
the state. 

“We are glad to touch elbows with our neigh 
pors of the Kast. We have heen taught to look 
to the rising sun, to the state that gave us Hor 
ace Mann, the zreat edueational agitator of the 
century past. 

“The value of an exchange of views and ideas 
cannot be over-estimated. Joth states will be 
benefited. 

“There is one cloud on the horizon, however, 
a ery from Boston expressing the fear that this 
gathering in the Empire state is an aitempt to 
absorb not only the superintendents of our 
neighboring state, but Massachusetts itself. lt 
is not the tirst time that the ery of imperialism 
has come from Bosten. In the Journal of Edu 
cation of October {th Editor Winship refers to 
this attempted absorption. If New York were 
in the absorbing business | know of no better 
held than the state of Massachusetts. 

“We will absorb your sympathy and your 
friendship. It is nobler to give than to receive. 
in edueation the more we give the more we 
have. Interchange in ideas will result in mutual 
advantage. By giving to each other we will both 
he richer. If vou have anything that is better 
than ours we want it. We are not here to quar- 
rel over who had the first school. We are here 
to show vou what we have.” 

State Seeretary IFrank A. Hill of Massachu 
setts was then introduced. He said: 

“A certain icimess is sometimes charged to us. 
if the charge is true it has melted here in Al 
hbany. Let me bring vou good tidings of Mas 
sachusetts. Signal honors have come to us as 
superintendents. Through a new law which has 
just gyone into ettect every town and every city 
in our Commonwealth must employ superin 
tendents. We have over 200 rural towns. The 
district superintendent has difficult and complex 
problems to solve~ if he can solve them success- 
fully he can solve anything.” 

The speaker delivered his address of the even- 
ing, “The Seven Lamps of Education.” 


Superintendent Cole, of Albany, on behalf of 
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President Council of Superintendents, New York. 


the local board of education, then invited the 
visiting superintendents to inspect the schools 
of the city. 

President Norris announced that all railroad 
tickets must be deposited with Secretary Sagen- 
dorph before morning. 

He also announced at the close of the meet- 
ing that. those interested in the exhibit of visual 
instruction should visit the State Department of 
Publie Instruction. THe further announced that 
a reception would be given after to-morrow 
night’s meeting at the State Library rooms. 

Adjournment followed. 


School Board Convention. 


Seventh annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of School Boards. Held at 
the Assembly parlors of the state capitol, Al- 
hany, October 15 and 16. 

OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS, 

President Turner opened the meeting by in 
roducing the first speaker, who read a paper on 
“The Work of the Training School.” 

Prof. Chas. T. Wheelock then announced that 
the members were invited to attend a reception 
to be given by loeal school authorities at the 
State Library rooms. 

The chair ann unced that a reception would 
he tendered by the Governor at the executive 
chambers at 3 o'clock. It was then agreed to 
meet at 3:20 o’clock for the afternoon session. 

Payments for membership were then re- 
ceived by the treasurer. 

On motion of Mr. Pound, Wm. Geo. Bruce 
was elected secretary of the meeting. 

In discussing the subject of training schools, 
Wr. Williams desired the state superintendent 
to point out the difference between the ordinary 
training school and the normal schools. The law 
now permitted a three-years’ certificate at the 
training school, while a normal school certificate 
was for life. 

Superintendent Skinner explained that the or- 
inary training schools were designed to train 
teachers for rural schools. Its exactions were less 
stringent than those of the normal schools. The 
requirements of the latter were greater and its 
vraduates were usually employed in the cities. 
'f the training schools would enlarge their 
course of instruction to two years, reaching 
more nearly that of the normal schools, similar 
recognition would be extended. The average 
professional life of teachers is about three years. 
The three-years’ certificate granted by the 
training school is most practical, since it ean be 
extended if proper service has been rendered. 

Dr. H. E. Schmid then read a paper on “Some 
Needed Improvements in School Boards.” 


(Continued on{subsequent pages.) 
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School Board Convention. 


THE INDIANA STATE CONVENTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 








Its First Meeting to be Held in the Senate 
Chamber, State House, Indianapolis, Be- 
ginning at 10 o’clock a. m., Wednes- 
day, November 19, 1902, and clos- 
ing Thursday noon, Novem- 
vember 20th, 1902. 





Headquarters—Hotel English. 

On the 8th of November, 1901, a number of 
members of town and city School Boards at- 
tended the annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion of City School Superintendents, then in ses- 
sion at the State House in Indianapolis. At the 
suggestion of Rev. Wilson Blackburn, treasurer 
of School Board of Mt. Vernon, a preliminary 
meeting of the School Board members present 
was called to discuss the advisability of forming 
a State Association. A. M. Sweeney, of the In- 
dianapolis School Board, presided at this meet- 
ing. After a lengthy discussion of the situation, 
W. H. Anderson, secretary of the School Board 
of Wabash, moved that an association to be 
known as “The Indiana State Association of 
School Boards,” be organized to meet annually, 
and its meetings be held simultaneously with the 
avnual meetings of the Association of City and 
Town Superintendents of Schools. 
was unanimously adopted. 


This motion 


The following ofticers for the ensuing year 
were then chosen: 

President--A. M. Sweeney, Indianapolis. 

Secretary, W. Il. Anderson, Wabash. 

ixecutive Committee—W. S. Ellis Anderson; 
Rev. Wilson Blackburn, Mt. Vernon. 


Pursuant to a call by the President of the As- | 


sociation, there was a meeting of School Trus- 
tees at Indianapolis on August 28, 1902, for the 
purpose of preparing a program. 
tee prepared the following: 
PROGRAM. 
Wednesday, November 19, 1902, at 10 a. m. 
\ddress—By A. M. Sweeney, President. 
Address—by Hon. W. T. Durbin, Governor of 
Indiana. 


The commit- 


Intermission of ten minutes. 
“The Teacher and the School Board”’—By 
Prof. W. F. Sanders, Connersville. 
Discussion. Led by Hon. Quiney A. Myers, 
secretary of Logansport School Board. 
Noon. 
Wednesday, Nov. 19th, 1902, at 1:50 p. m. 
Joint session of School Boards and City and 
Town Superintendents. Chamber of House of 
Representatives. 
“Sehool Janitors”—by W 
bash, 


Hl. Anderson, Wa- 


Discussion—by Superintendents W. H. Wiley, 
Terre Haute; J. N. Study, Fort Wayne, and C. 
N. Kendall, Indianapolis. 

“The Relation of the Superintendent to the 
School Board” 


organizations. 


By persons selected from both 


Wednesday evening, November 19th, 1902, at 


7:30 p. m. 





ANDREW A. 
School Board, Columbia City 


ADAMS, SUPT. WM. H. WILEY, 


Terre Haute, 


~ 
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Special lecture by Dr. Frost in the House of 
Representatives. Both crganizations will attend. 
Thursday, November 20th, 1902, at 10 a. m. 

“Some Needed School Legislation”—By 


Charles W. Moores, of the Indianapolis School 
Board. 


Discussion—By Wm. George Bruce, editor 
American School Board Journal, and A. A. Ad- 
ams, of Columbia City School Board. 

“School Sanitation”’—By Wilson Blackburn, 
of ‘Mt. Vernon School Board. 

Diseussion—By Willis S. Ellis, Esq., of the 
Anderson City School Board. 

Election of officers for 1902-1903. 

Adjournment. 

President Sweeney in his eall for the conven- 
tion says: “It was the sense of the Association 
that the expenses of School Board members 
should be paid out of the Special School Fund 
for attendance at the State Associdtion. Do not 
fail to be present. Other states have had asso- 
ciations for many years. Let us place Indiana 
in the front. The suecess of her schools means 
the suceess, prosperity, intelligence and happi- 
ness of her people.” 

He also appeals to the town and city superin- 
tendents by saying to them: “We urge upon you 





HON. ANDREW M. SWEENEY, 
President, Indianapolis. 





WILLIS 8S. ELLIS, ESQ., 
Executive Committee, Anderson. 


W. H. ANDERSON, 
Secretary, Wabash. 


CHAS. W. MOORES, 
School Board, Indianapolis. 


SUPT. J. N. STUDY, 
Fort Wayne. 





REV. WILSON BLACKBURN, 


the necessity of requesting the members of your 
School Boards to attend this association. Will 
you please have them eall a special meeting to 
arrange for this meeting ?” 


eating and Ventilating. 


Improper heating is a great hindrance to easy 
control of a schoolroom. Pupils cannot work 
quietly or well when suffering from cold or de- 
pressed by heat. Too high a temperature causes 
dullness, lassitude, nervous irritation, and head- 
ache, too low a temperature, restlessness and 
inattention. Pupils are not equally clothed, 
some near the heat too warm, others farther 
away too cold. All things considered about 
the proper temperature of a  schoolroom 
is 70 degrees at five feet from the floor. The 
teacher should never depend upon his own feel- 
ings, as he is more physically active than the 
pupils te afford pupils practice in making ob- 
servation it has been found a good plan to let 
one pupil notice the temperature, perhaps every 
half hour, and record the same on the black- 
board. 

Ventilation is closely connected with heating. 
Pure air promotes both physical and moral 
strength. Impure air lowers the energy of the 
body and weakens the will. The effect resem- 
bles those of impure heating. Windows should 
not be lowered or raised in cool weather on the 
windward side. It is better usually to lower win- 
dows from the bottom, and it is better to lower 
several windows, each a little, than to open one 
window munch. The lower sash may be raised, 
and a closely-fitting hoard placed under it. This 
will leave a narrow opening between the lower 
vart of the upper sash and the upper part of 
the sash. 

The improper lighting of the schoolroom is 
wnother hindrance to easy discipline. The win- 
dlows should be at the left of the pupils. The fac- 
ing of the windows in a school injures the sight, 
and produces disorder. Many schoolrooms 
have windows on two or three sides. The sides 
should be arranged, if practicable, so as to bring 
the windows to the left and back of the pupils, 
and the others shaded. No one should be al- 
lowed to face a bright light. 

Webster City, Ia. In the Central Primary 
schools the new American Warming and Venti- 
lating Latrine Svstem of Sanitary Sewage has 
been installed. The snecess of the system is 
due to proper ventilation. A constant draught 
passes from the closets through ventilating pipes 
up a shaft and out at the roof of the building. 
The constant draught is kept up by a system of 
steam pipes in the ventilating shaft. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. The Fuller & Warren 
Company of Boston and the American Heating 
& Ventilating Company of Elmira submitted 
bids for installing the heating and ventilating 
system in the new schoolhouse about to be 
erected. 

The Peck-Williamson Heating & Ventilating 
Company, Cincinnati, O., installed its system in 
several large school buildings during the past 
month. 





School Board, Mt. Vernon. Connersville. 
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Denison, Tex. Departments of writing, draw- 
ing and music have been established. 

Bowling Green, O. Zoology has been dropped 
from the high school course of study and com- 
mercial geography put in its place. 


Drawing. 


St. Joseph. Mo. <A supervisor of drawing was 
uppointed at $125 a month. 

Carrolltown, Mo. A special teacher of draw- 
ing has been employed. 

Kindergarten. 

The Legislature of Illinois, by an act passed 
in 1865, authorized and empowered boards of 
cdueation to establish in connection with the 
public schools a kindergarten or kindergartens 
for the instruction of children between the ages 
vf four and six years when a majority of all the 
votes cast at an election held for that purpose 
acquiesced. 

San Jose, Cal. Kindergartens have been sus- 
pended. 

Commercial. 

San Francisco, Cal. The scope of the Com- 
mercial School is to be widened, making it as 
near a modern business college as possible. The 
course is two years, with special attention given 
to stenography and typewriting. 

Lansing, Mich. Commercial geography is a 
new study added to the high school curriculum. 

Wooster, O. A business course has been add- 
ed to the high school electric studies. 

Springfield, Il. A special teacher of type- 
writing and shorthand is employed in the high 
school. 

Waynesboro, Pa. A commercial course has 
heen added to the high school curriculum. 

Languages. 

Chicago, Ill. Superintendent Cooley has 
devised a plan by which he hopes to do away 
definitely with all future controversy over the 
teaching of German. German is not to be taught 
in a school unless seventy-five pupils shall pre- 
sent themselves and ask for it. In that case two 
teachers will be detailed to duty at the school, 
who shall devote half their time to teaching the 
language and half to other branches. In schools 
where there are not seventy-five pupils in Ger- 
iaan those who wish to acquire the tongue will 
be permitted to move into schools where it is 
taught. 

Each teacher of German must have had the 
high school four years’ course in German and 
must have studied the language at least one 
year in the normal school. By this means Mr. 
Cooley hopes to produce teachers whose work 
will be very effective. As an additional in- 
centive each teacher of German is to have $5 a 
month additional in salary. The plan if adopted 
means a saving of approximately $100,000. 

Davenport, Ia. The committee on special 
studies has recommended the employment of a 
superintendent of languages, whose duty it shall 
be to visit all the schools and instruct the Ger- 
man teachers to teach under a systematic and 
uniform method. 

Manual Training. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. A course of one year 
in mechanical drawing and woodwork intro- 
duced for boys in the eighth grade, and a de 
partment of. domestic arts established with a 
course of two years in plain sewing for girls 
in the seventh and eighth grades. 

Beloit, Wis. Steps have been taken to teach 
manual training to the boys, and domestic sci- 
ence to the girls, in the upper grades. 

Pittsburg, Pa. An innovation in the course 


of study outlined for the year is the introduc- 
tion of elementary manual! training. 

Peoria, Ill. A manual training school has 
been established. 

Georgetown, Wash. A course in manual 
training has been established. 

Milwaukee, Wis. At present there are three 
established cooking schools which are fully 
equipped. This year’s school budget provides for 
an additional one. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Raffia and basketry work from 
which baskets, picture frames and other arti- 
eles are manufactured has been: introduced in 
the lower grades; knife work in wood in the 
fifth and sixth grades, and macrone or twine 
work, from which fish nets, bags and hammocks 
are fashioned, are some of the new things that 
the hands of Pittsburg children are being 
trained to design. Loom work in its simplest 
forms, to teach color and design, is taught in 
the kindergartens. For the higher grades there 
are intricate looms and weaving. Then there 
are Indian looms which the pupils can make 
themselves from the twigs of the trees in reg- 
ular Indian fashion. 

New York City. Arrangements are being 
made leoking to the extension of the special 
branches of sewing, cooking and shop work to 
the schools in all of the boroughs. 

Cincinnati, O. Although the manual train- 
ing course was abandoned by the board, because 
of a deficiency in the school funds, there are 
iuany teachers who are determined to introduce 
the course, and to that end have volunteered to 
instruct in its various branches after school and 
on Saturday. 

La Salle, Il. Manual training and domestic 
sciences are to be taught in the high school. 
The boys are to learn handling the saw, plane 
and square, besides mechanical drawing, and the 
girls cooking and sewing. Later laundry work, 
home nursing, house sanitation, ete... will be 
taken up. 

Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, praises 
manual training, because it helps to develop the 
practical side of the boy. He declares he would 
have manual training in every school from the 
indergarten up. 

Physical Culture 

San Francisco, Cal. A competent supervisor 
of physical culture is to be employed. The posi- 
tion will pay a salary of $250 per month. 

Peru, Lil. Physical culture is a regular fea- 
ture of school education in this city. 

Dallas, Tex. Physical training has a promi- 
nent place in the schools and the belief that play 
is the very best physical training, says Superin- 
tendent J. L. Long, has led to the encourage- 
ment by the teachers of all sorts of innocent 
games and plays. The supervision of the play- 
grounds is very close, but always sympathetic. 
At all the schools the principals remain upon 
the playgrounds during the entire intermission, 
assisted by at least half the teaching force. The 
children are led to understand that the teachers 
remain with them because of a sincere interest 
in all that concerns them. This playground su- 
pervision enriches the teacher’s fund of knowl- 
edge of the child with whose destiny she has so 
much to do. 


Music. 


Norfolk, Va. Position of music teacher abol- 
ished. 

A member of an Fastern school board in dis- 
cussing the much-mooted question of teaching 
music in the public schools makes the following 


pertinent suggestions: Could it not be said that 
every study taught in the public schools—save 
perhaps the three R’s--is a specialty? Instruc- 
tion is largely elementary in most of school stud- 
ies, yet this elementary instruction in many 
ranches is always useful in pursuing any voca- 
tion and enjoying and understanding the things 
of this world. This is an age of specialties. 
Men and women must confine themselves to cer- 
tain direct lines of work—specialties—to accom- 
plish great results. Put a child cannot well, at 
four or five or six years, select for itself— neith- 
er can its parents—the avocation which it will 
pursue in adult life. Inelination toward or fit- 
ness for certain lines of work will not develop 
usually until later in life. Is it not wise and 
necessary then to teach the rudiments and give 
elementary instruction of many things during 
¢vrammar school courses for all the scholars, that 
each may choose for itself some specialty later ? 
In addition, one in the professions must know 
a little of everything and a great deal of one 
thing. For instance, a lawyer must know the 
law well, but to be successful in his profession 
he must know a great many other things also. 

Carrolltown, Mo. A special teacher of music 
has been employed. 





Writing. 

South Windsor, Conn. The vertical system 
of writing has been displaced by the medial sys- 
tem. 

Windom, Minn. The annual school meeting 
adopted a resolution declaring that vertical writ- 
ing in the schools has proven a failure, inas- 
much as it is less rapid, less beautiful and takes 
more space for the same amount of matter. It 
was demanded that the Spencerian system, or 
some system of rational slant, be taught the 
children. 

Akron, O. The medium slant system of writ- 
ing has displaced the vertical system. 

Canton, lil. The board has placed a ban on 
the vertical system of writing and substituted 
one which is a happy medium between the verti- 
cal and Spencerian. 

Madison, Wis. Superintendent Dudgeon in 
his annual report in regard to penmanship says: 
“The results with the vertical system of pen- 
manship have been satisfactory, experience 
showing that the simple and plain vertical script 
is more easily taught and more readily learned 
than the more complex and elaborate style of the 
old slant system. With the vertical system the 
penmanship in the schools has greatly improved 
in appearance and in legibility. With the slant 
system good writing very seldom, if ever, was 
secured in the lower grades. When taught un- 
der fairly good conditions the vertical system 
very seldom fails to secure good writing even 
with the beginners in the primary grades.” 

Agricultufe, 

A county superintendent of schools in Illinois 
lately organized and conducted an excursion for 
farmers and their families to the Agricultural 
College of the State. A party of nearly three 
hundred persons was gathered, nearly on¢-halt 
of them boys. The visitors were enabled to see 
ior themselves the fine specimens of stock, and 
how they are kept, the experiments in fertiliza- 
tion, cultivation, and the hundred and one other 
things which make the agricultural colleges +so 
valuable to the country; and in the department 
of domestic economy the farmers’ wives had op- 
portunity to see the best methods of the work 
which most interests them. 

Madison, Wis. Children are encouraged to 
bring plants and flowers to the school-room, and 
to become interested in their growth and unfold- 
ing beauty. 

Omaha, Neb. Nearly all the public schools 
have fine gardens of flowers as the result of the 
efforts of the children, and many have vegetable 
gardens as well. 
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Louisville, Ky. Superintendent E. H. Mark, 
in discussing the subject, “The Culture Re- 
quired by Modern Life,” took the ground that 
the word “culture” does not of necessity mean 
polish or full equipment in the more ornate 
branches of education. Education of the best 
sort, he believes, always keeps the man or woman 
pure and simple. 

Detroit, Mich. Superintendent Martindale 
has asked to be permitted to appoint the teach- 
ers. He is of the opinion that the board mem- 
bers, who are nearly all business men, are too 
busy to take the time to attend to the matter and 
make proper selections. 

Baltimore, Md. Speaking of corporal pun- 
ishment, Superintendent Van Sickle says it usu- 
ally does more harm than good. 

Sigourney, Ia. Superintendent J. F. Riggs 
will be a candidate for state superintendent of 
publie instruction before the Republican state 
convention next year. Mr. Riggs is a school 
man with large and successful experience and 
would take to the position mature judgment and 
executive ability. 

Erie, Pa. Superintendent H. C. Missimer re- 
cently addressed the school board on the present 
tendencies in the educational world. Basing his 
theory on personal observation at the Minneap- 
vlis convention of the National Educational As- 
sociation, he stated that the tendency of all the 
leading men is to adhere to the old-fashioned 
subjects that our fathers studied. “The tone of 
the convention was conservative,” Mr. Missimer 
said. “There was very little about nature study, 
child study and the other educational fads that 
have been popular for the past few years. Most 
of the papers were on subjects relative to the 
teaching of the common English branches. 

Following up this thought, he stated that any 
system which attempts to put a superficial cul- 
ture on a poor foundation is working an injury 
to the child and to the nation. He congratu- 
lated the board on the fact that the Erie schools 
had happily been free from the educational fads 
that had afflicted the country like a plague. The 
work done in the schools was along the line of 
sound training in the common branches. 

Dallas, Tex. Superintendent J. L. Long, in 
his annual report to the board, says: “In all 
school-rooms there are works of art to inspire 
children with a love of the beautiful. The chil- 
dren early become familiar with stories of great 


lives and elassic literature. The Froebel idea 
of soeial life is given to the smallest children, 
and ethical teaching is newhere neglected. But 


the teachers and principals know that much of 
their teaching loses its effect without the co 
operation of parents, hence they gladly welcome 
them at all times as their best helpers, truest 
-ympathizers and rightful coadjutors.” 

Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commission- 
er of education, is said to firmly believe that 
success comes to those who are “early to bed and 
early to rise.” For years it has been his custom 
to retire about the time chickens seek their roost 
and to be up at 3 o’clock. Most of his best work 
is done between that hour and the time when his 
clerks arrive at the bureau. 

Superintendent Charles M. Jordan, Minneap- 
olis, says: “The ideal school system will not 
tolerate ‘pet? schools. If any discrimination 
were to be made it should be in favor of those 
schools whole pupils have the fewest home ad- 
vantages.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A principal made the state- 
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ment that in his school, which is overcrowded, 
the pupils who are compelled to attend only a 
half day make quite as good progress as those 
who have a full day. This would demonstrate 
that long hours in school, especially in the case 
of young children, often do more harm than 
good. 

Chicago, Ill. Superintendent E. G. Cooley 
miakes the following recommendations to teach- 
ers: 

“Turn everything to use. 

“Teach nothing that is useless. 

“Connect all that is taught with the ordinary 
everyday life of the pupil. 

“Call for the reproduction and application of 
what you teach. (The ultimate test of exact 
knowledge is the power of applying it.) 

“Turn what is known to use for yielding new 
knowledge.” 

Alfred Bayliss, state superintendent of Illi- 
nois, believes in more frequent vacations of 
shorter duration. In an interview he says: 

“T have often thought that perhaps our school 
vacations are too long. I mean by that that the 
twelve weeks that ordinarily constitute the sum- 
iner vacation should be divided into smaller por- 
tions of time and sandwiched in between the 
terms. 

“Here is the trouble: I have found in my ex- 
perience that the average boy or girl has grown 
tired of vacation after four or six weeks, and is 
ready to go back. He is thoroughly rested and 
ready to resume his studies. If he could go back 
at once he would take up his books at once where 
he had left them off and would go ahead with 
renewed energy. But after ten or twelve weeks 
interest is lost, and worst of all, reaction sets 
in and pupils go reluctantly to school. 

“Tt is a common complaint that teachers must 
spend three or four weeks getting their schools 
started after these long vacations. The big 
schools, state universities and normals and col- 
leges will soon be open the year around, and 
their work arranged that the students may drop 
out on the end of any term and return on the 
beginning of a later one, if conditions or cir- 
cumstances warrant it or make it necessary.” 

Superintendent Maxwell, of New York City, 
says it is a fact that women make the best teach- 
ers, as they are usually the best disciplinarians 
in a class-room. 

“T think that there are many parts of the 
Bible which could be safely taught as literature 
in the publie schools,” says Superintendent Ed- 
win P. Seaver, of Boston. 

“Some of the finest pieces of literature of all 
languages are passages from the Bible, trans- 
lated into those languages. I think that they 
could be studied without injury to any sect. The 
trouble is that there would be foolish persons 
who could not be persuaded that it was being 
taught honestly and fairly, without any sectari- 
an bias. There might be trouble, also, about 
what version to use. For these reasons I think 
that it would be better not to include the Bible 
in the list of literary works we study in the 
schools. Let us avoid all controversies possible.” 

Minneapolis, Minn. Superintendent Charles 
M. Jordan: “The time is past, in my judgment, 
when pupils should be required to pursue certain 
studies simply beeause the manufacturers of 
patent courses of study believe that they should 
do so. Public schools should heed more than 
they have in the past the wishes of parents con- 
carning the studies which are to be pursued by 
the children.” 

Moline, Ill. The following is from the an- 
nual report of Superintendent W. J. M. Cox: 
“In reply to the oft-repeated criticism that the 
Bible has been banished from the public schools, 
it may be proper to state that so far as Moline 
is concerned there is no occasion and no excuse 
for the banishment of the Book of Books from 
any school-room. Neither the laws of Illinois 





PROF. EDWIN F. MOULTON 
Superintendent of Schools 
Cleveland, O. 


nor the rules of the board of education place 
any such restriction on the teachers, and no one 
who is well acquainted with this community 
imagines for a moment that there is any consid- 


erable public sentiment against the reading of 


proper selections from the Bible in connection 
with the morning exercises for which every pro- 
gram should provide. If the Bible is neglected, 
if trivial books or more trivial talks are allowed 
to monopolize the time which should be rever- 
ently devoted to passages inculcating the high- 
est ideals of morality and spirituality, the fault 
is chargeable to the individual teacher or prin- 
cipal who has charge of the ‘morning exercises,’ 
and is not due to the rules, regulations or ex- 
pressed wishes of the school authorities.” 

State Superintendent Alfred Bayliss, of Tlli- 
uois, has decided to open a modern country 
school. The building is to be put up at Nor- 
nal, Ill., where a normal school is located. The 
student will thus be given the benefit of observ- 
ing just how a model school should be conduct- 
ed. It is easy enough to tell teachers to make 
their school model, but the superintendent feels 
that a far better and more direct way will be to 
show them the workings of a model school and 
then let them do likewise. 

Denver, Colo. Superintendent Aaron Gove, 
addressing a teachers’ institute, said: “You 
may know, but you don’t know why, the ideal 
school-room, most of the schools we build now, 
are 28 feet wide by 32 feet long, with the teach- 
er’s desk at the narrow end. It’s because such 
a room exactly fits the range of one’s eyes. You 
can see, actually, and when accustomed to it, 
practically unconsciously, every child in the 
room without moving your eyes, and without im- 
pressing your pupils with the fact. They'll feel 
it when you learn to do it properly, but they 
will not have the horrible knowledge that they 
are ‘watched.’ ” 

Manila, Philippine Islands——Frederick At- 
kinson, superintendent of the Philippine schools, 
has resigned. The resignation takes effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1905. 





MAY L. SCOTT 

Blackfoot, Idaho 

Republican Candidates for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 


MRS. ANNA B. BRANDT 
Cripple Creek, Colorado 
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GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION. 

The National Educational Association once 
more suggests that the Bureau of Education at 
Washington be elevated to a Department of 
Education to take equal rank with other de- 
partments of the national government. 

This change would also mean the creation 
of an olfice, known as that of Minister of Edu- 
cation, with a seat in the United States cabinet. 

The proposition is not a new one. It has 
been discussed quite thoroughly and the adyvan- 
tages and disadvantages have been brought out 
in detail. 

The strongest objection to the proposition, 
which has thus far been advanced, is urged 
upon the fact that the educational institutions 
and school systems throughout the country are 
in no way officially connected with the national 
administration. The city, town and district 
school systems are managed under state laws. 
City school systems are usually conducted un- 
der special charters, while the rural schools are 
under the direction of state superintendents. 
The United States Commissioner of Education 
therefore has no authority over any schools or 
school officers. 

The next objection, which has frequently 
been urged, is based upon the claim that in the 
suggested change the department of education 
would become a political one. Heretofore, the 
commissioners of education have been selected 
upon non-partisan lines. The President, in 
choosing members of his eabinet, is obliged to 
draw partisan lines, and in the selection of a 
Minister of Education this, it is held, would 
he amistake. The oflice would change with the 
edvent of every new administration, and the 
observance of party lines would not always per- 
mit the selection of the best man. 

These objections are valid as far as they go. 
The present Bureau of Education ferms, how- 
ever, onl¥.a small fraction of an important de- 
partment of government. In the multiplicity 
of department interests, the bureau of eduea- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that it is pre- 
sided over bv the nation’s greatest schoolmas- 
ter, becomes an insignificant collection of ree- 
ord-keeping clerks. 

The bureau is housed in an old building, 


wholly inadequate for even its present aims 


and purposes Its importanee is minimized, 
its needs cannot heard in the highest coun- 


cils and its usefulness js consequently con 


tracted and curbed. 


It is true that the Bureau of Education has 
no organic connection with city school systems. 
The same might be said of the Department of 
Agriculture, yet the services it renders to the 
agricultural interests of the land can searcely 
he measured. 

\ well governed Department of Education 
can render great service to the cause of educa- 
tion in a nation whose strength and perpetu- 
ity must rest mainly upon the educational 
progress of its people. Official representation 
in the United States cabinet is important in 
that the needs of education will not be over- 
looked, when other matters of state clamor for 
attention. 

Partisanship in the highest educational posi- 
tion of the land may prove an objectionable 
feature—yet party rivalry may also tend to 
party pride in bringing the department to its 
highest degree of efliciency. The mere fact 
that the insignificant bureau has been raised 
to a department of the United States govern- 
inent will lend it prestige and importance, and 
thus enable it to develop to the highest degree 
of usefulness. . 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The subject of the character and appearance 
of publie school buildings is one in which every 
school hoard member should take a keen inter- 
est. The buildings are erected for educational 
purposes, and education should begin before 
The child will 


forget the greater part of what he has learned, 


the child gets into the building. 


while at school, and the benefit he gets from 
liis school vears consists more in the general 
effect upon his mind and character than in the 
particular knowledge—aside from the most es- 
In that 
general effect, it cannot be doubted that the 


sential rudiments—that he acquires, 


appearance, the good adaptation to its pur- 
poses, and the general attractiveness of the 
school building plays a very important part. 

But it is not only from the point of view of 
the benefit to the pupils that this matter of 
fine school buildings is of great importance. 
Every building put up by a municipality 
should be such that it can be felt by the citizens 
to be an object of pride, and such as constantly, 
though silently, to exert a good influence on the 
architectural standards of the neighborhood 
and of the entire city. One of the most notable 
features of the enterprising towns of the West 
is their excellent and handsome school build- 
ings, and few things do more to foster local 
pride and publie spirit. 

Every school building hereafter erected 
should be a building that will be expressive of 
an emulation of the best standards. The pur- 
suance of such a policy hy school boards will 
prove a general profit to their whole city, as 
well as of immediate benefit to the children 
and the neighborhoods directly concerned. 

There is no economy so ill-advised as econ 
omy—or rather parsimony—in the matter of 
architectural design. The increase of expense 
in securing a beautiful and thoroughly well- 
contrived building as compared with an ugly 
and ill-designed one is altogether trifling in 


A small 


comparison with the results attained. 


investment in brains, in the case of a building, 
fertilizes the whole of the big investment in 
material and in mechanical work. The desire, 
when manifested by school boards, to secure 
higher standards in this direction should have 
the hearty support of the community. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 

The leading arguments in favor of the con- 
solidation of rural schools are the following : 

“First—It permits a better grading and 
classification of pupils. Consolidation allows 
pupils to be placed where they can work to 
better advantage: the various subjects of 
study to be wisely selected and correlated and 
the more time given to recitation. 

“Second—It affords an opportunity for 
thorough work in special branches, such as 
drawing, music and elementary science study. 
lt allows also an inducement in other lines. 

“Third—It opens the doors to more weeks of 
school, and to schools of higher grade. 

“Fourth— It insures the employment and re- 
tention of better teachers. ‘Teachers in small 
ungraded schools are usually of limited eduea- 
tien, training and experience. 

“Fifth—It makes the work of the capable, 
earnest county superintendent more effectual. 
Her plans and efforts can all be concentrated 
into something tangible and speedily executed. 

“Sixth—It adds the stimulating influence of 
large classes. with the resulting enthusiasm 
and a generous rivalry. The discipline and 
training are invaluable. 

“Seventh—-It affords the broader compan- 
ionship that comes from association. 

“Kighth—lIt results in a better attendance 
of pupils and a more wholesome educational 
atmosphere throughout the community, as is 
proved by experiments in the states where the 
plan has been thoroughly tried. 

‘Ninth 
hetter equipments, a larger and better number 
All these nat- 
urally follow a concentration of people, wealth, 


lt leads to better school buildings, 
of books, charts and apparatus. 


effort and aid in making good schools. 

‘Yenth-—Improved sanitary conditions, bet- 
ter ventilation and better located buildings. 
Chidren less exposed to stormy weather, wet 
feet and damp clothing avoided. 

“Eleventh 
as the rich man’s children are afforded means 
The ‘little tots’ 
as well as the big boys and girls are brought 


The poor man’s children as well 
of reaching the high school. 


within the cherished influences of the high- 
priced teacher of the high school, and the 
whole community is drawn together. 

“Twelfth— Economy in time and money. In 
every instance where schools are managed un- 
der the provision of this act there is a great 
saving of time and more work is accomplished. 
In many places the experiment has been tried 
with success. 

CARE OF TRUANTS. 

The bad bey problem as it should be treated 
to accord with enlightened methods in educa- 
tion was recently discussed by Edwin P. Sea- 
ver, superintendent of schools, Boston, in a pa- 
per on “The Care of Truants and Incorrigi- 


bles.” He said in part: 






———————————— 











Members of the School Buard are under arrest, charged 
with accepting bribes from teachers. 


“Our American political doctrines are based 
on the principle that all citizens should be edu- 
cated,” said Mr. Seaver. “The founders of the 
government realized that this was necessary for 
a free people. They saw that all the people 
must be educated, because uneducated people 
endanger a democracy. Therefore universal 
popular education is provided for by the state. 

“It is obvious that our schools should pos- 
sess excellence in intellectual training, that 
they should be free to all, and that attend- 
ance should be compulsory. Public opinion in 
favor of universal attendance must be aided by 
positive law. Cities of excellent schools with- 
out compulsory attendance prove this by the 
large percentage of criminals who are recruited 
from children of school age. This is also shown 
by the example of rural districts where public 
opinion is lax. 

“With the evasion of compulsory attendance 
we meet the truant. To deal with him we must 
know his nature. ‘Though not a cherub or a 
candidate for sainthood, he is by no means a 
criminal. He does not realize the dangers to 
which his nature exposes him. We should ree- 
ognize in him a craving to see more of life 
than his home and the school have revealed to 
him. Ile sees in the city streets much to appeal 
to his interest and his observation. The meth- 
ods of the street rival the school in developing 
his powers of mental exertion. Hugo illus- 
trates by his little Gervean that popular educa- 





The cartoonist’s conception of the fall opening of the 


colleges. 


Dr. Emerson E. White, Columbus, Ohio, Died During 
the Past Month. 


tion reaching the street gamin will change him 
from a predestined Anarchist to a useful citi- 
zen. What he needs is guardianship. 

“The next step is to realize that self-respect 
is the key to reform. To put a truant in a 
jail, a house of correction or in any institution 
tainted with criminality Jays a stigma on him 
that blasts his life. Boston once detained tru- 
ants on Deer island, where they associated with 
criminals; but now Boston provides a home for 
truants in the parental school, even the name 
of which is chosen so as not to suggest pun- 


. 


ishment, Special officers known as “school at- 
tendance agents” try more to get parents to put 
their children in school than to hunt out of- 
fenders. 

“Recourse to judicial action is unavoidable, 
but is made as unlike a criminal process as is 
possible. The judges often hold separate ses- 
sions and hear cases in chambers. The parental 
school should provide the committed boy with 
what he either never had before or that from 
which he has broken away. Let the site be in 
the open country amid healthful surroundings, 
with land for cultivation and apart from other 
public institutions. The cottage plan is better 
to represent the needed family life than the old 
plan of one large building. No detaining walls 
should challenge the boy to escape. If he runs 
away, his parents or friends will return him. 
The discipline, though firm, must not be hard 
or unsympathetic, and free alike from stern- 
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The Truant. One of the Problems in Education as 


seen by Editor Hearst. 





































Little Johnnie’s first day at school as observed by 
artist McCutcheon. 


ness and weak sentimentality. Corporal pun- 
ishment is not effective in reform. 

“The term of confinement and release in- 
volves the powers of the court. In this state 
a boy cannot be committed for more than three 
vears. ‘I'he power of release, as the experience 
of Boston has taught. must be beyond the 
reach of politicians: otherwise scandalous par- 
dons will be given for political reasons. The 
system of indeterminate sentences and releases 
on parole has resulted in curing seven-eighths 
of Boston’s truant cases.” 


The education of the children of any com- 
munity cannot fail to appeal to the best ele- 
ment of the city as nothing else will. 








No American city can afford to bear the 
stigma of inadequate school accommodations. 
[t is the duly of its school board to see to it 
that they are provided as speedily as the me- 
chanical details can be executed. 


Next to the teacher as a factor in the school, 
Whether the school 
shall be a suecess or failure is largely in their 
hands. None but the best men should be elect- 


stands the school board. 


ed to these important positions. And the best 
man is not always the greatest talker or the 
most anxious to hold the position—by a good 
deal. But he is generally a man of intelligence, 
and feels that the best teacher is cheap at a fair 
salary, while the poor teacher is dear at any 
price. 





Dr. Edmund J. James, newly elected President North- 
western University. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, RICE LAKE, WIS. 
Courtesy, Rice Lake Chronotype. 
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WM. B. MUNDIE, ARCHITECT. 


Fitted with Cabot’s Deafening Quilt. Floor Plans of the New School No, 12, Albany, N. Y. 
















ENGINEERING BUILDING. 
‘ASchool of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 
FRANK M. HOWB, ARCHITECT. 






NEW SECOND WARD SCHOOL, 
Bangor, Me. 

J W. E. MANSER. ARCHT., BANGOR, ME 
i Cost $25,000. 
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NEW SACRED HEART SCHOOL. 
Lynn, Mass. 
60x140 feet. 8 rooms. 
T. F. MORSE, ARCHITECT. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 12, 
Floor Plans on Opposite 
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AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, CANTON, 8 
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St. Paul, Minn. 
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Seven Lamps For the Ceacher’s Way. 


BY HON. FRANK A. HILL, SECRETARY OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


These are seven principles or thoughts, in 
particular, that young teachers—all teachers, in- 
deed—need to have impressed upon their minds 
—-lamps, as it were, to illumine their way. And 
the first lamp is that of the Wonderful Interac- 
tion. There are two realms in our mental life— 
that of inleading currents and that of outlead- 
ing ones, that of impression and that of expres- 
sion, the one receptive and preparatory, the oth- 
er executive and productive. The educative 
process engages both realms, indeed, but in a 
very special way belongs to the latter. All our 
mental states tend to action, and it is the right 
utilization of the reciprocal influence of each 
upon the other that constitutes the gist of the 
educative process. The perennial temptation of 
the teacher is to cut this process in two, to at- 
tend to the first realm and neglect the second— 
to neglect, in short, the wonderful interaction 
between thought and deed which is the life of 
all genuine education. 


The second lamp is that of the Royal H’s— 
the hand standing for that action which springs 
from thought, the head symbolizing that thought 
that tends to action, and the heart giving its 
warmth and color to the interplay. The tradi- 
tional R’s are necessary; mastery of them is an 
accomplishment. but after all they are only 
tools. It is not rhetoric that rules the world, but 
ideas. Good English is more than a grammat- 
ical collocation of words; it is adjustment to the 
idea. Have something to say—that’s thought; 
then say it—that’s expression. Our times are 
extending the maxim: Have something to do- 
that’s thought also; then do it—that’s expres- 
sion also. Hence the endless forms of expres- 
sion. Whatever forms are suitable for the 
school, they all need the backing of high 
thoughts and fine feelings. Better no schooling 
at all than a schooling put to ignoble uses. Bet- 
ter illiterate honesty than cultured dishonesty. 


The third lamp is that of the Worker’s Inter- 
est. What a pity that the joy of the child in his 
spontaneous activity should ever sicken and die 
when it comes to the school guidance of that ac- 
tivity. Artificial stupidity is a possible product 
of the schools. There are teachers who still per- 
sist in bandaging children’s minds as the Chi- 
nese bandage their feet, and with like results. 
The teacher should distinguish between pleasure 
interest and pain interest. Especially should 
the teacher note that that interest which leads 
to a fine action becomes by such action a finer 
interest, and so leads to a finer action still. The 
child’s interest is captured at first by the nov- 
elty of the outward; but it is bad for both teach- 
er and child to depend too long on such mild 
sensationalism of method. The teacher cannot 
be always discharging fireworks, and the normal 
child at length tires of effeminate methods, 
hates to have his food cut into bits and tendered 
him in a spoon. Respect, then, his interest in 
doing things, his spirit to overcome difficulties, 
his consciousness of growing power. There are 
two things that modern education does not stand 
for—effeminacy of method and the dissipation 
of enérgy. 

Che fourth lamp is that of the Commendable 
Ratio. Children’s capacities vary endlessly. 
‘Teachers cannot reduce them to a common level. 
It would spoil the landscape to do so. If ele- 
mentary education keeps the ratio of accom- 
plishment to available power reasonably high, it 
serves its purpose. Eduecationally the little that 
expresses one’s all ranks immeasurably higher 





than some larger achievement that expresses but 
an ineonsiderable portion of one’s all. Percent- 
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ages to express accomplishment are feasible in 
a way; not so percentages to express the ratio. 
The gravest problems of elementary education 
are found in the conflict of two ideals—that of 
scholarship based on standards of exterior deter- 
mination and that of development based on 
standards of interior capacity. The schools are 
chafing and worrying under the former when 
their supreme business is with the latter. The 
true road to scholarship is by way of the com- 
mendable ratio. It makes a vast difference with 
the joy of the pupils and the temper of the 
teacher which of these two ideals dominates the 
school. 

The fifth lamp is that of the Gracious Over- 
flow. Train the right arm to increased strength, 
and the left arm shares in the gain. It profits 
by the gracious overflow. So for all our activi- 
ties. There is a radiation of gain from them— 
gain in muscle, gain in idea, gain in will power. 
Our activities minister to one another. and the 
gain is forever crossing the chasm that divides 
the mental from the physical. It follows that 
vourses of study somewhat intensive in charac- 
ter are broader than they seem. Sometimes there 
blossoms in the overflow the finest flower of in- 
struction. 


The sixth lamp is that of the Backward 
Light. Things dimly seen in childhood are more 
clearly seen in maturity. Indeed, why should 
the harvest follow hard upon the seed time? It 
is not always wise, therefore, to keep children 
back for lack of thoroughness. Some trust 
should be placed in the power of maturity to 
dispel their fog. 

The seventh lamp is that of the Blessed 
Transformation. Our mental growth must wait 
on our physical. The sooner the teacher accep's 
the inevitableness of nature’s slow pace on the 
physical side, the less impatient will he be over 
the inevitableness of her slow pace on the men 
tal. But is the pace so very slow? It has taken 
ages for man to rise to the marvelous creature 
he is to-day, and yet science tells us that each 
human being, in its own life history, passes 
through all the development stages of the race 
since its life began. Here is speed enough 
nature’s sturdy hint that people should not be 
eternally hurrying things up with the child. We 
owe John Fiske a debt of gratitude for pointing 
out the significance of man’s prolonged infancy 
—his educability depends upon it. What a par 
adox—the child rising, stumbling, falling, and 
therefore eduecable. his weakness suddenly  be- 
come his strength! Thus hindrances, by a 
blessed alchemy, are seen to be most beneticent 
helps. The resistance of the child to instruction 
sometimes becomes his salvation. What a sad 
thing it would be if the child were really to ac- 
cept all the advice in all its details that all his 
advisers see fit to give him! 

These seven lamps light up seven essential 
things in the educative process—the seat of the 
process, the ideas that should dominate it, the 
{finest inspiration of it, the truest measure of suc- 
cess in it, the radiation of gain from it, the 
saving of its early obscure interactions by later 
ones of a higher order, and the beneficient char- 
acter of many of its conditions that are com- 
monly held to be adverse. 


Mr. Edwin F. Moulton, who has been elected 
to succeed L. H. Jones as superintendent of the 
Cleveland public schools, brings to his new po 
sition fine training in educational work. For 
many years he has been engaged in the work of 
supervising the schools as an assistant superin- 
tendent. He is an able scholar, a man of ster- 
ling character, who has proven his devotion to 
the schools, and his appointment as superin- 
tendent is but a tribute to labors rendered. The 
schools under his guidance will move grandly 
forward. 


The Growth of Public High Schools. 


BY HON. WM. T. HARRIS, UNITED STATES COM MIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION, 


eee, 
* 


Much as we are pleased with the contempla- 
tion of the vast army of school children mar- 
shaled each year into the elementary school, 
there is another phase of our statistics which 
really gives us greater cause for rejoicing, and | 
wish briefly to go over with you some of the sta- 
tistics relating to secondary and higher educa- 
tion; for, while there is progress in securing a 
longer schcol vear and an increased number of 
days in actual attendance in the elementary 
school, there is a far greater ratio of increase in 
the numbers that continue their studies beyond 
the eight-years’ work of the district school and 
enter the public high school, or the private acad- 
emy, and this great increase in secondary edu- 
cation has furnished its quota of population pre- 
pared to enter college. The first aspect of this 
increase in secondary pupils is the opening of 
new high schools. It would seem as though the 
whole population of the country, in all its sec- 
tions, north, south, east and west, had resolved 
to have free high school instruction for its chil- 
dren, for in the past ten years—and three years 
(1895, 1896 and 1897) were years of financial 
disaster—there was an increase in the total num- 
ber of high schools from 2,526 in 1890 to 6,005 
in 1900. 

The number of high schools in the 
United States in 1860 was about 40. 
At that time wise people shook _ their 
heads and - said: “It is doubtful if 
the constitution permits the education of the 
people in free high schools. District schools 
may be all right enough, but our forefathers 
never intended to furnish a liberal education to 
all children at the expense of the taxpayers.” 
The friends of free high schools were somewhat 
uneasy over this. But the next ten years saw 
the number of high schools rise to four times 
their former number—the 40 of 1860 had in- 
creased to at least 160 in 1870; and in the next 
ten years the increase continued, so that by 1880 
there were in operation nearly 800 public high 
schools. These, as we have seen, reached 2,526 in 
1890, and 6,905 in 1900, 

The most noteworthy circumstance connected 
with this is that the increase of publie high 
schools has gone on in all seetions of the coun- 
try. Take, for example, the North Atlantic 
states; these already had 786 high schools in 
1890, and they came near to doubling their quota 
in 1900, in which year they reported 1,448. The 
South Atlantic states had only 115 high schools 
in 1890, but in ten years they had in operation 
nearly four times as many, for they report 449 
in 1900. The South Central states did even bet- 
ter than this, for they increased their public high 
schools from 158 to 675. The Western division 
of states—including those on the Pacific coast 
and states in the mountains—had 91 high 
schools in 1890, but 270 in 1900. The North 
Central states have long led in the number of 
publie secondary schools. They had in 1890 
more than half of all the high schools in the 
country, and they have more than half now. 
Their quota increased from 1,376 to 3,163 public 
high schools. 

We all know that an increase in the number of 
schools does not always mean an increase in the 
tumber of pupils. J must add to our survey of 
the increase of high schools the data in regard to 
pupils. And it is gratifying to know that, on 
the whole, the increase in secondary pupils in 


high schools has been much greater than the 


increase in the number of separate schools. 
The whole United States enrolled in round num- 
bers 203,000 high school pupils in 1890, and 
520,000 in 1900. 
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The state of California is the only American 
commonwealth that compiles and publishes un- 
der state auspices the text-books used in its pub- 
lic schools. While one of the chief reasons for 
ihe printing of text-hooks by the state was the 
desire to lessen their cost to school children, 
just the contrary has been the result. At the 
»resent time the state’s text-books are higher in 
price than the best text-books on the market. In 
subject-matter, arrangement, accuracy, clear- 
ness—all those qualities, in fact, which should 
distinguish a text-book for school children—the 
California state publications are much inferior 
to the productions of the leading private houses. 
This could hardly be avoided under a system 
which handed over to local talent substantially 
ihe entire work of the writing or compilation of 
the books. It is no reflection on California to 
say that the production of first-class text-books 
calls for the best educational talent in the whole 
country. Even the state board of education has 
lately admitted the inferiority of the state pub- 
lications, in determining to secure the best text- 
books on various subjects by leasing the stereo- 
typed plates of standard works from private 
publishing houses, printing from them in Sacra- 
mento, and paying a royalty on each book sold. 
iby securing the best text-books wherever pro- 
duced, and paving royalties for them, the Cali- 
fornia board et education has certainly im- 
proved the standard of public instruction, and 
removed the reproach that the state was sacri- 
ficing its children at their studies. There re- 
tiains, however, the extravagant state printing, 
and the inferior mechanical get-up of the books 
printed by the state printing office. There is 
but one sure way of getting the very best books 

buy in the open market. 

Minnesota. As to the adoption of books to be 
used in a school district, Attorney General 
Douglas has advised State Superintendent O1- 
sen that the law providing for a publisher to 
lile a schedule of prices and sample of each book 
ust be complied with before any contract. can 
be let. After a certain book has been selected 
ly the board it must be used to the exclusion 
of any other book for the time named in the 
law, which is for not less than three nor more 
than five years, during which time the book 
shall not be changed. If it is found that other 
looks are needed for the study of any subject 
they may be procured and used to supplement 
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the information contained in the regular text- 
books. 

Wichita, Kan. <A supply of Ward’s Rational 
Method of Teaching Reading has been pur- 
chased. 

Paducah, Ky. The following books have been 
added to the high school library: Warner’s 
library, 31 vols.; World’s Great Classies, 40 
vols.; American Dictionary and Eneyclopedia, 
i6 vols.; U. S. History, 8 vols.; Ridpath Library 
of Classics, 25 vols.; Classic Tales, 17 vols., and 
Current Book, 150 vols. 

The Graded Literature Readers, published by 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., are enjoying unusual 
popularity. During the past year they have been 
adopted by the state of Louisiana, city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., county of Grant, S. D., and many 
other places. B. 8. Lobdell, the firm’s Western 
representative, says the readers merit success. 

Waterloo, Ia. The beard of the east side has 
adopted the “High School and College Hymnal.” 
The contents of the book is a selection of choice 
hymns and patriotic music and will be used for 
opening exercises. The book also contains chap- 
ters from the Bible that can be used in respon- 
sive readings. 

Galesburg, Ill. Miss F. Lillian Taylor, prin- 
cipal of the primary department, is the author 
of a Second Reader published by the Werner 
School Book Company. The book in point of 
literary merit is a gem and well worthy of school 
boards everywhere. Miss Taylor’s long connec- 
tion with primary departments has made her 
thoroughly conversant with the needs of chil- 
dren at that age, and this reader is the out- 
yrowth of her experience. The engravings, paper 
and typography are in keeping with the literary 
value of the work. 

Bloomington, Il]. The following is the list of 
iext-books used in the high school: Young’s 
First Lessons in Astronomy, Robinson’s New 
{ligher Arithmetic, Beaman & Smith’s Aca 
demie Algebra, Johnson’s American Politics, 
KXelsey’s Analysis, Bellum Helveticum, Collar & 
Daniels’ First Latin Book, Williams & Rogers’ 
Bookkeeping, Bergen’s Botany, Kelsey’s Caesar, 
Remsen’s Briefer and Newell’s Experimental 
Chemistry, Harper & Gallup’s Cicero, Hinsdale’s 
Civil Government, Rolfe edition Shakespeare, 
Scott and other English Masterpieces, Riverside 
Literature Series, English Grammar, McLaugh- 
lin’s American History, Coman & Kendall’s 
English History. Myer’s Greek History, Morey’s 
Roman History, Brigham’s Geology, Went- 
worth’s Geometry, Thomas’ German Beginning 
Grammar, Thomas’ German Beginning Reader, 
Stern’s Geschichten Von Rhine, Storm’s Im- 
mense or Hesye’s I’ Arrabbiata, Ojemalde von 
Malern der Gergenwart for Conversation, Bern- 
hardt’s German Advanced Composition, Mul- 
ler’s Deutsche Liebe, Hillern’s Hoeher als die 
Kirche, Riehl’s Bure Neideck or Seidel’s Le- 
brecht Hueperchen, Cerstacker’s  Irrfahrten, 
Lessing’s Minna v. Barnhelm und Schiller’s Lied 
von der Giocke rr Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, Good- 
win’s Greek Grammar, White’s First Greek 
Book, Jones’ Greek Prose, Seymour’s Homer, 
Allen & Greenovugh’s Latin Grammar, Dodge's 
Latin Prose, Kelsey’s Ovid, Tarr’s First Les- 
sons in Physical Geography, Carhart’s and 
Chute’s Physies, @olton’s Brieter Physiology, 
Walker’s Political Economy, Herrick & Damon’s 
Composition and Rheteric, Herbermann’s Sal- 
lust, Greenough’s Vergi, Packard’s Briefer and 
Colton’s Zoology. 

Prof. J. N. White, Republican candidate for 
state superintendent of Missouri, is fighting his 
campaign along the issues of free text-books, 
and has found his slogan very popular. 

Michigan has a free text-book law, which is 
Delos Fall, state 
uperintendent, estimates that the law has pro- 
duced a saving of from 25 to 50 per cent. to the 


giving general satisfaction. 
o 


taxpayers. 
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Rhode Island, which has had free text-books 
for many years, has found the system a success. 
Thomas B. Stockwell, state superintendent, 
says: “We have free text-books, including pu- 
pils’ supplies, pens, ink, pencils and paper in all 
our public schools. We buy at bottom prices. 
ree text-hooks are the thing.” 

State Superintendent C. J. Baxter of New 
Jersey is a strong advocate of free text-books. 
He writes: “We have had a free text-book law 
in this state since 1894. It has proved such a 
benefit to our schools that our people are practi- 
‘ally unanimous in support of the law. We find 
that free text-books are more economical; that 
there is less time lost by the pupils for the rea- 
son that they are supplied with books at the 
opening of the school and are not compelled to 
wait, as heretofore, until they could be obtained 
through a local dealer.” 

Pennsylvania was one of the pioneer states in 
adopting the free text-book system. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, state superintendent, estimates that it 
saves from 33 to 60 per cent. of the cost of text- 
books to the people as a whole. 7 

Minneapolis has used free text-books in all its 
schools for several years. Superintendent C. M. 
Jordan is a strong advocate of the system. 

Omaha has provided free text-books to all pu- 
pils for fifteen years. The people thoroughly be- 
lieve in the idea. 

In the old city of. New York and in the old 
city of Brooklyn the free text-book system has 
heen in vogue for more than twenty years. On 
the consolidation of these two cities with the 
counties of Queens and Richmond the system 
was extended over the entire city. Superintend- 
ent Maxwell states that no one would now think 
of returning to the old system, under which the 
pupils bought their own books. 


Superintendent T. D. Boynton of Ithaca, N. 
Y., says regarding the free text-book system: 
“T am pleased to say, after years of experience 
under both systems, that T am uncompromising- 
lv in favor of free text-books. The other side 
has no argument. After your first investment 
the expense per capita is not one-twenty-fifth of 
what the other plan is. The contagious disease 
theory is groundless. We have gone through 
measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, ete., 
without ever having a case. No one objects to 
handling paper money because others have pre- 
viously handled it. The question of the trans- 
mission of disease never arises then. If we have 
a right to tax for buildings, teachers, apparatus 
and furniture we have a right to tax for books.” 

Detroit, Mich. The free text-book system, 
which has been in operation for several years, 
is giving zeneral satisfaction. 

Massachusetts. By a statute which went into 
effect in 1884 text-books became absolutely free 
to all pupils in the state. Superintendent Ed- 
win P. Seaver of Boston states that he has not 
observed that free text-hooks are injurious to 
pupils; on the contrary, he has found the free 
text-books have very largely increased the num- 
her of pupils in attendance upon the high 
schools, and they have prolonged the stay of 
older pupils in the grammar schools. It pro- 
motes, he says, greatly, the organization and 
wanagement of the schools. 

Superintendent R. FE. Denfeld, Duluth, 
Minn.: “The free text-book system has been in 
operation in the city of Duluth for the last fif- 
It would be utterly impossible to 
xo back to the old plan of having the children 
purchase their books. The free text-book system 
is in every way satisfactory. The books owned 
by the board of education are better cared for, 
and, therefore. last longer, and in this way very 
materially reduce the cost. I believe it is the 
only way in which children can be economically 
supplied with text-beoks. Trouble as to conta- 
sion is no greater than when the pupils purchase 
their own books,” 


teen years. 
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Education at Expositions. 


BY HOWARD J. ROGERS. 


Of the making of expositions there is no end. 
The echoes of one have not died away before the 
sounds of preparation for another are heard. 
After Paris, Chicago: after Chicago, Paris; af- 
ter Paris, St. Louis. I refer to the great inter- 
national expositions, which, in the language of 
our lamented president, “are the timekeepers of 
progress,” and not to those of sectional and na- 
tional importance only, as Antwerp, Atlanta, 
Omaha, Buffalo and Charleston. 

The scriptural injunction that it is not good 
for man to live alone is just as applicable to com- 
munities and states as to individuals. The evo- 
lution of national life has brought out no fact 
more clearly than that the highest development 
of a nation demands the freest interchange of 
ideas and commodities with other nations. The 
nation surrounded by a wall, whether it be built 
of masonry or composed of prejudice and igno- 
rance, is the decadent and semibarbarous nation. 
From the earliest times efforts, more or less con- 
certed, have been made by progressive communi- 
ties to keep open the channels of trade and ex- 
change. Hence the caravan, the galleon and the 
fair. 

First Big Show in 1851. 


The international exposition dates from the 
crystal palace exhibition in London in 1851, but 
it may be new to you to know that the exposition 
held in Paris in 1900 was the twenty-second in- 
ternational exposition and that the first was held 
in the time of Napoleon. There must then be a 
benefit aside from display, a value greater than 
sentiment, arising from expositions. That it is 
of lasting benefit to the immediate community 
is easy of demonstration. We had only one city 
with the manners of the world, as unprovincial, 
prior to 1890. The Columbian exposition en- 
abled Chicago to assume a cosmopolitan dress. 
The world's fair of 1903 will have the same ef- 
fect upon St. Louis. 

In the knowledge gained by comparison of 
methods and the confidence engendered by asso- 
ciation and friendship lie the material advan- 
tages to be derived from an exposition in com- 
merce, science, art and letters. It was a risky 
and debatable proposition for John Smith to 
consign his goods to an unknown Hassan Ali on 
the other half of the globe, but after Smith and 
Hassan have fraternized and hobnobbed for six 
months at an international exposition it becomes 
a matter of friendship and convenience. 

Expositions not only record the progress of na- 
tions, but they round out and harmonize the na- 
tional life by the discovery through contact of 
the strong and weak conditions existing therein. 
Particularly is this true of education. The influ- 
ence which the Russian industrial training ex- 
hibit exerted at Philadelphia in 1876 is a well- 
known illustration. The weak showing of the 
French schools in Paris in 1878 led to the reor- 
ganization of the elementary instruction and 
laid the foundation of the present eccles profes- 
sionelles. These are, of course, emphasized ex- 
amples, but who can estimate the influence of the 
many suggestions of methods and equipment 
which are picked up by thousands and carried to 
all quarters of the globe ? 

Educational Exhibits Few. 


Prior to 1876 little or no attention was paid 
to the exhibit of education at international expo- 
sitions. Isolated and institutional displays were 
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made with no attempt at scientific completeness, 
and usually from some selfish or advertising mo- 
tives. The exception was perhaps the crystal 
palace exhibition of 1851, which seems to have 
been the definite cause of the industrial drawing 
movement which rapidly developed under South 
Kensington influences. ; 

In the centennial exposition of 1876 two ex- 
hibits had marked influence on educational 
thought and methods in this country. The first 
was the exhibit of industrial drawing from the 
Soston public schools, which had just begun to 
feel the effects of the preliminary work of Wal- 
ter Smith. The second was the exhibit of pupils’ 
work in applied mechanics shown by the Russian 
schools and illustrating the results of giving 
definite instructions in a systematic course to 
artisans. 

The idea of the manual training school was 
thus implanted in America and the result was 
the experiment made in this line in Boston and 
St. Louis. 

From both these exhibits came the hitherto 
unrecognized necessity in this country of adapt- 
ing the training of public school children in art 
and handicraft to the various industries of the 
manufacturing world. To-day the output of 
these plants is reckoned by the million and is 
rapidly holding its own against the industrial 
art work of other nations. 

In Paris in 1878 a definite status was given 
education in the classification and a considerable 
space devoted to it. The exhibit was, however, 
mostly confined to French schools. The same is 
true of the exposition of 1889 in Paris. The 
United States’ participation was exceedingly 
meager and the object of much criticism. The 
exhibition of the other foreign nations was un- 
even and many were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

Chicago Set The Pace. 


Not till the Chicago exposition of 1893 was 
there a determined effort to bring into com- 
parison a comprehensive display of the educa- 
tional resources of the leading nations of the 
world. The result was remarkably successful 
und a revelation to the educational public. The 
only things which militated against its entire 
sueceess were the poor exhibits of France and 
England and the fact that the “exhibit idea” 
was not fully developed in this country. I 
mean by that that the states and cities had 
never before attempted a scientific exhibit, did 
not know how to discriminate and hardly knew 
how or what to exhibit. As a consequence there 
was great unevenness in the display and an im- 
mense amount of padding. To offset this was 
the great amount of meritorious work and the 
splendid, thorough exhibit of Germany. 

As a general proposition it may safely be af- 
firmed that in extent, variety and interest its 
exhibit surpassed «all previous expositions. 

Such is the very scant outline of the history 
of educational exhibits at international exposi- 
tions up to the Paris exposition of 1900. 

The exposition universelle of 1900 was a 
great school, which had its lessons for all na- 
tions. It was a schoo! of effort, a school of prog- 
ress, a school of commerce and a school of peace. 
France has never failed to»profit from lessons 
taught by international expositions. Why 
should we? Surely it is not vainglory nor a de- 
sire simply to outshow other nations which lead 
io the enormous expenditures involved in every 
international exposition. It is rather an hon- 
est competition of the best that each nation can 
produce, brought together in the hope of its 
proving a benefit and necessity to other na- 
tions, and in the further hope of finding some- 
thing of reciprocal value and interest to itself. 


Benefits Are Numerous. 


So far as the benefits of the educational ex- 
hibit are concerned T hope I may be pardoned 


if I did not bring back a basket overladen with 
suggestions and innovations. Frankly I think 
the greatest lesson which the school-men of the 
United States can draw from the Paris exposi- 
tion is contentment. Pray do not misunderstand 
this word. I do not mean that we have every- 
thing we ought to have; far from it; but rather 
that there is little new in foreign education that 
we need to have. We have a strong, virile sys- 
tem of schools, colleges and universities en- 
trenched in the love of the people and built to 
ineet their necessities. Let us not jeopardize 
it by introducing those features adapted to a 
state of society to escape which this country 
was founded. 


At a luncheon given last summer by a dis- 
tinguished foreign juror there were among the 
guests an ex-minister of public instructions and 
end an ex-director of primary education. In 
response to an argument put forward the latter 
replied: “TI object to the conclusion. In the 
United States, for example.” “Ah!” broke in 
the ex-minister, “the United States is never an 
cxample in point; the epirit of the people sanc- 
tions any advance; their institutions are totally 
different.” This impatient tribute is the key- 
note of the whole situation. 

For the St. Louis exposition we could indulge 
in nothing but prophecy were we so inclined. 
But it seems to me the time is ripe for an edu- 
cational display which shall excel in scientific 
excellence anything which has yet been at- 
tempted. The great scale upon which the ex- 
position is projected renders it possible for the 
first time jn the history of expositions to provide 
a separate building for educational exhibits and 
to collect under one roof a comparative display 
of educational agencies from all the leading na- 
tions of the world. The spirit of the St. Louis 
management is cordial and friendly to the de- 
partment and it has been given the place of hon- 
or in the classification. No effort or expense 
will be spared to secure a comprehensive display 
which will show not only the present status of 
education, but its historical development. The 
element of time alone is uncertain, but we rest 
confident in the belief that the loyalty, energy 
and publie spirit of the great body of school- 
men throughout our country will be devoted to 
our support and that when the doors of the great 
exposition are swung open to the public the ed- 
ucational department will be ready for inspec- 
tion. 


The plans for the educational feature of the 
Hawaiian exhibit for the St. Louis World’s Fair 
were outlined at the recent annual meeting of 
the Territorial Teachers’ Association in the Nor- 
mal School at Honolulu by Prof. M. M. Scott, 
principal of the Honolulu High School. Prof. 
Seott believes that the greatest benefit to the 
islands will result from a historical exhibit as 
it will appeal to the serious-minded ones who at- 
tend the Fair more than any other feature. The 
idea of sending photographs of school interiors 
and maps was proposed, but these cannot show 
progress. It is desired to show the internal, 
moral and intellectual development of the peo- 
ple, and as the internal arrangement cannot be 
photographed the next best thing is to exhibit 
those things which pupils have fashioned. In 
order to show the progress of the schcol system 
it is proposed to exhibit the archaeology of Ha- 
waii, and the primitive implements with which 
the Hawaiians worked and cultivated the soil. 


Reading, Pa. Monthly examinations have 
been abolished. The standing of the pupil will 
hereafter depend on the entire work of the term. 
Superintendent Foss says that monthly exam- 
inations overtax the pupils, and tempt them to 
be dishonest, and that they are a waste of time 
and energy. 





A Child’s Garden Verses. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated by E. 
Mars and M. H. Squire. 93 pages. Cloth, price, 
50 cents. Published by Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany, Chicago, New York. 

This is a child’s classic—a multitude of Ste 
venson’s children’s verses from the children’s 
point of view. Simple and graceful and child- 
like, children delight to read them and learn 
them and repeat them. The book is elegantly 
gotten up with illuminated cover, the best of 


paper, and sixty-one fine illustrations, ten of 
which are in color. 





The First Year of Latin. 

Based on Caesar’s War with the Helvetii. By 
Walter B. Gunnison, Ph. D., Principal of Eras- 
mus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Walter S. Harley, A. M., Instructor in Latin, 
rasmus Hall High School. Pages IX. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Introductory Price, $1.00. Pub- 
lished by Silver, Rurdett & Company, New York, 
Boston, Chicago. 

This is a carefully made book of its kind. It 
aims to present the essential principles of the 
Latin grammar clearly. Declension and conju- 
gation are taught by gradual easy stages; the 
rules of syntax are taught inductively: difficult 
things are made as simple as may be; examples, 
illustrations and exercises are mixed in with the 
distributed portions of the grammar. There are 
questions and exercises for review, and every- 
thing is well arranged. Phrases and sentences 
for illustration and translation are taken from 
Caesar. In this way, twelve chapters from the 
first book of Caesar are read. Thus, the 
student becomes somewhat acquainted with the 
stvle of Caesar for the next year’s regular read- 
ing. Two vocabularies are given. The para- 
digms and rules are grouped together in an ap- 
pendix for the reference, and for the convenience 
yf teachers, who prefer to have all these learned 
connectedly and thoroughly before a class begins 
reading—-a good old way to teach Latin. 

A Complete Geography. 

By Ralph S. Tarr, Professor of Dynamic Geol- 
ogy and Physical Geography at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Frank M. MeMurry, Ph. D., Profes- 
sor of Theory and Practice of Teaching at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. With 
numerous maps and many illustrations, chiefly 
photographs of actual scenes. Tarr and McMur- 
ry Geographies. 478 pages. Price, $1.00. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, New York, 
Chicago. 

The names of the authors are a guarantee that 
this is a reliable work. It covers the subject 
very completely. The physiography includes the 
essential facts of geology, and is illustrated by 
excellent relief maps. In this way the causes 
of existing conditions may be easily understood. 
These conditions have largely decided the occu- 
pations of the people, and have had much to do 
in developing their character. This influence of 
conditions on character is worthy of emphasis. 
Something is given on the history, growth and 
covernment of the nations. Ocean currents are 
described and winds and the paths of storms are 
explained. Climate as affecting products is 
fully discussed, and generally the causes that 
have led to important results are stated. All 
the principal products of the countries are repre- 
sented, graphically, enabling the student to com- 
prehend and compare them at a glance. A spe- 
cial feature of the book is the large number of 
inaps. Maps of countries are coloréd. There are 
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uncolored maps of all the leading cities, and 
hundreds of pictures of places. Many of them 
are from recent photographs. Geographical 
facts are arranged in numerous tables of statis- 
tics for ready reference. While the subject mat- 
ter is intended for topical recitation, there are 
questions for review, and paragraphs of sugges- 
tions that will lead to discussion and further re- 
search. 

A good deal of work has been expended in 
making this book, and it will require time for 
classes to master it. As a book for general read- 
ing, and reference in connection with the daily 
reading of the news from all parts of the world, 
it deserves a place in every family library. 


Interpretive Reading. 

By Cora Marsland. Professor of Elocution 
and Oratory in the Kansas State Normal 
School. 245 pages. Published by Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York, Chicago. 

It is a well-known fact that nearly all of the 
books on eloecution, oratory and interpretative 
reading fail in that they give only superficial 
attention to what might be called the physiology 
of the subject. A reproduction of the best ora- 
tory is valuable only in the literary sense. 

The foundation of good reading lies, primari- 
ly, in an analysis of the atmosphere and the emo- 
tions involved. The subject of breathing and 
voice culture is, however, the commonly neg- 
lected essential. 

The cause of the decline of oratory is not 
wholly due to a lack of appreciation in the sub- 
ject matter. Nor is indifferent reading due to 
the promiscuous and prodigious supply of news- 
paper and magazine reading so much as it is due 
to incorrect breathing and want of vocal culture. 

The author gives due attention to literary 
analysis, gesture, etc., but also devotes space to 
the physiology of the respiratory organs, breath- 
ing exercises and tone culture. 

The book, as a whole, is eminently practical, 
and covers the essentials in a most complete 
manner. 

The Writing of the Short Story. 

By Lewis Worthington Smith, A. M., Drake 
University, Des Moines, Ia. 92 pages. Price, 
38 cents. Published by D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This little pamphlet covers, concisely, the ele- 
ments of the successful short story. The author 
has a complete grasp of his subject, and writes 
everything that should be said in a brief treatise 
of this kind. The booklet will prove serviceable 
to teachers as well as literary workers. 


Essentials of English Composition. 

By Horace S. Tarbell and Martha Tarbell. 
12mo. Cloth. XV & 281 pages. List price, 60 
cents; mailing price, 70 cents. Published by 
Ginn & Company, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Atlanta. 

This is a compact treatment of English com- 
position, designed for grammar schools and 
lower classes in high schools. The book contains 
chapters on letter writing, description, narra- 
tion, reproductions and essays, study of Longfel- 
low, style, secretarial writings, synonyms, and 
punctuation from the “Second Book of Lessons 
in Language and Grammar,” by the same au- 
thors, the chapters on style, synonyms and punc- 
tuation being extended. 


The Adventures of Marco Polo. 

Edited by Edward Atherton. Appleton’s 
Home Reading Books. 160 pages. Published by 
D. Appleton & Company, New York, Chicago. 

This volume presents the tales of the Vene- 
tian traveler interspersed with interesting com- 
parison of present conditions of the various 
countries of Asia with the features known in the 
thirteenth century. Mr. Atherton is careful to 
point out in each ease where Marco’s narrative 
misses the truth through taking statements on 
hearsay, and to contribute to the young reader’s 
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accumulation of real and accurate information 
by a generous use of maps and choice pictures. 
Books of travel find a place in the Series of 
Home Reading Books, and there is no book of 
the sort that so well deserves it as this book. — 
Hwot iz the Sol? 

Haz the Dog a Sol? By C. W. Larisun, M. D., 
282 pages. Price, $1.50. Published by the Fonic 
Publishing House, Ringos, N. J. 

This work on psychology is clothed in phonics 
—phonics with a vengeance. The average reader 
of English is not apt to take the time to wade 
through a lot of oddly-spelled words. 

Those who are interested in the subject matter 
of the book and phonics at the same time may 
note that “the pris ov the buc iz a dollar and 
fifti sents. It wil be sent tu eni address, bi mal, 
on reset ov the pris.” 


Choice Songs. 

Book One. Part 1, containing One and Two 
Part Songs. Part IT, containing Two and Three 
Part Songs. Selected and Arranged by H. O. R. 
Siefert, Superintendent Public Schools, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 262 pages. Published by Butler, Shel- 
don & Company, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago. 

Prof. Siefert gives evidence of the fact that 
he is at home in the music of all lands. He has 
drawn from the musical wealth of so many na- 
tions that one is led to believe that he has em- 
bodied all that is beautiful in simple melodies. 

His first publication, a small music book, was 
well received. The present work is more preten- 
tious and reveals the touch of the schoolmaster 
and the musician. ° 

The songs, over three hundred in number, are 
arranged for one, two and three parts. 


The Taylor School Readers. 

Second Reader. By Frances Lillian Taylor, 
Author of “Werner Primer.” 160 pages. Over 
100 illustrations and 18 color plates. Price, 25 
cents. Published by the Werner School Book 
Company, New York, Chicago, Boston. 

An exceptionally interesting little book, well 
made both as to matter and style. The reading 
lessons are calculated to awaken the child’s best 
thoughts, as well as to be entertaining. 

“hae been happy thinking,” wrote Burns. 
Get a child to thinking, and to be happy think- 
ing, and his reading becomes a comparatively 
easy thing. This second reader is intended to 
accomplish this result. 


Arithmetic Without a Pencil. 


By Edith M. Joy. 200 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
Published by D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, 
Chicago. 

This is a book intended to give pupils in the 
first five grades a thorough training in mental 
arithmetic. Miss Joy believes that it is sound 
pedagogy that each new phase of arithmetic 
should be developed without the pencil in the 
pupil’s hand; that Written Arithmetic is logical- 
ly supplementary to Mental Arithmetic. The 
book is to be commended for its logical arrange- 
ment, as each new principle is introduced at the 
peint at which the need for it appears, and for 
its easy progression, as but one difficulty is pre- 
sented at a time. 


The Comprehensive Method of Teaching Reading. 


By Emma K. Gordon. Book One. First Five 
Months. 102 pages. Price, 25 cents. Published 
by D. C. Heath & Company, New York, Boston, 
Chicago. 

The leading characteristics of this little book 
are: 

First: The absence of all diacritical marks; 
second: The few phonic facts to be memorized; 
third: The obvious aids to spelling furnished 
by the charts and drills; fourth: The careful 
cradation of work. The phonic drill provided 
for, it is held, will enable a child to read, easily, 
ten pages a day. 











Recent Patents Granted. 


Pew orn Pencrn Houner. James 8S. McClung, 

Pueblo, Colo. 

A holder for pens or pencils, comprising a 
flat tray board, 
a plurality of 
spaced division 
walls arranged 
parallel with 
each other = on 
the tray board, 
forming _inter- 
mediate echan- 
nels, said walls 
having aligned 
transverse slots 
therein interme- 
diately of their 
ends, an endless 
gum band _ held 
in the slots by 
pins at the 
looped ends thereof and engaging the tray board, 
a cap-piece covering all the channels, and des- 
ignating characters placed on the tray board op- 
posite an end of each channel. 

Biackpoarp Eraser. Franklin C. Raber, Akron, 

Ohio. 

A blackboard eraser comprising a body carry- 
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ing an erasive surface, and 

a rim formed of a non-dust- 

absorbing material sur- 

rounding said erasive surface and spaced there- 
from. 

PENCIL SHARPENER. 
Il. 


In a device of the elass described, the combi- 


Robert C. Uecke, Harvard, 


nation with a truncately- 
conical vessel, A, having 
an abrasive inner surface, 
of a crank, C, centrally 
pivoted within said vessel, 
said erank having upon its 
extremity a tubular por- 
tion, ¢?, terminating in a conical portien, c°, 
which is cut away to form a slot, c! 





whereby 
suid crank is adapted to receive at its end a pen- 
eil and to guide the motion of the same within 
said abrasive surface and to hold it firmly in 
contact therewith. 

Tenturian. Charles §, 


Ind. 


Henderson, Elkhart, 





A tellurian comprising a central support for a 
sun globe, a cireular rack carried thereby, an 
arm mounted to swing around said support and 
carrying a vertical bearing shaft or member at 
the outer end thereof, a sleeve O encircling said 
bearing and earrvine a disk having sprocket- 
teeth on its periphery, a bracket carried by said 
sleeve, an earth-globe journaled in said bracket, 
a sleeve T encircling the sleeve O and having a 
year meshing with the stationary rack, a moon- 
globe-supporting arm pivotally connected with 
sleeve T, stationary sprocket-teeth carried by the 
central support, a sprocket-chain encircling said 
teeth and the teeth on the disk of sleeve O, an 
inclined flange on said disk, an arm bearing on 
said flange and connected with the moon-sup- 
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porting arm, means for swinging the main arm 

around its central support and means for rotat- 

ing the earth-globe upon its axis. 

EpucationaL Cuart anp Support TikReror. 
Richard R. Anderson, Albion, Iowa. 





A device of the character described, compris- 
ing supporting means, belts movable upon said 
supporting means and having characters, num- 


bers and the like thereon, a screen in front of. 


said belts and having apertures for exposing 
portions of the latter, and plates adapted to be 
moved into conjunctive position adjacent. to said 
apertures. 

MoucaTionsL Apparatus. William L. 


Smith, 
Boston, Mass. 





\n educational apparatus comprising a table, 
having a surface capable of readily receiving 
tarks, and sufficiently transparent to display 
therethrough an object placed behind the same, 
means behind said surface for holding a map 
te be copied, movable blocks carried on said sur 
iace and containing magnetically-attractive 
material, an actuator beneath said table pro- 
vided with a handle extending beyond the table 
at one end, and having at its other end a magnet 
to attract said blocks, a support for said magnet 
provided with means permitting the same to 
slide around beneath the table, and means for 
raising or lowering the magnet relatively to said 
surface. 

Hixnce Jowwr ror Seatixe. Finley S. Brooke, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A hinge joint for seating comprising a sup- 
port, a seat bracket, inner and outer hinge mem- 
bers, one hinge member having radial ball- 
grooves, the other hinge member having trans- 
verse ball-grooves, with their ends turned inward 
toward the outer ends of the radial grooves, anti- 
friction-balls located at the crossing of the ball- 
grooves and limiting the movement of the seat- 
bracket, and adapted to interlock, and travel in 
the ball-grooves of beth hinge members to pro- 
vide an anti-friction-bearing between the meet- 
ing faces thereof, and yielding means for secur 
ing the parts of the hinge-joint together. 
KINDERGARTEN Loom. Levi M. Comstock, High- 

land Park, Tl. 

In a loom, the combination with a support, of 
oppositely-disposed hlocks mounted thereon, 
jueans upon said blocks for engaging the warp- 
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threads, a lay arranged to be reciprocated be- 
tween said blocks and provided with means for 
beating up the weft-threads of a fabric being 
woven upon said loom, and means whereby said 
thread-engaging means upon said lay may, at 
will, be brought into the plane of said weft- 
threads or dropped below said plane. 


Supplies and Furniture. 


Improper seats and desks are a great hin- 
cdrance to a good school. A common source of 
discomfort is the use of seats and desks not prop- 
erly adapted to the size of the pupils. The evil 
resulting from too high seats may be in part 
remedies by the use of foot rests. Another scurce 
of discomfort is the curved seats, broken or badly 
defaced seats, and sometimes the seat is too 
wide. lIioproper seats are often the cause of 
round shoulders, sunken chests, curvature of the 
spine and injury of internal organs, which de- 
serves the attention of every teacher. School 
poards should buy up-to-date school desks, which 
can be adjusted to the wants of the pupils. 

Detroit, ‘Mich. The Laing Planetarium Com- 
pany has clesed contracts for $30,000 worth of 
planetariums to he shipped to Western states. 

Merrill, Wis. A supply of pens bought from 
the Esterbrook’s Pen Company; kindergarten 
supplies from the Rohde Kindergarten Company 
and a clock for the new high school from Fred. 
Frick Cleck Company. 

Beatrice, Neb. The board has examined a 
series of relief maps published by the Central 
School Sapply Ilouse with a view of providing 
the schao!ls with the same. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The board awarded the Cax- 
ton Company of Chicago a contract for six hun- 
dred and ninety desks. The desks were made at 
the company’s faetorvy in Muncie, Ind. They 
were shipped in sections to St. Joseph. Before 
the earload of school furniture had left Indiana 
soil the train rolled down an embankment fifty 
feet high. Many of the desks were broken. The 
whole consigument was sent back to the tactory 
and all losses made good. 

Merrill, Wis. Remington and Densmore type- 
writers have been purchased. 

The Relief Maps, manufactured by the Cen- 
tral School Supply House, are meeting with a 
splendid sale throughout the country. Many of 
the large cities are given re-orders each year. 
Lately, Detroit placed an order for ten complete 
sets, Washington for eight and Wichita, Kan., 
for one complete set and thirteen district sets. 

Mr. Wentworth, a general agent of the com- 
pany, returned during September from a trip 
to the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Japan, where he practically sold these 
maps to all the leading schools. Mr. Wentworth 
during the early part of October sailed for Eu- 
rope, where he expects to spend the winter in 
further extending their sale. 

Duluth, Minn. Three Smith Premier Type- 
writers have been purchased for class use in the 
Duluth Tigh School. 

St. Louis, Mo. A purchase of five Estey 
pianos hes been made. 

Laing’s Planetarium recommends itself at 
frst sight by its great simplicity of mechanism. 
It makes the relative positions and movements 
-f the sun, earth and moon truly comprehensive. 
It is practical, useful and not out of the reach 
in price. School boards will do well to look 
into the merits of this schoolroom aid. 

Oakland, Cal. Blackboards in the Piedmont 
school placed by C. F. Weber & Co. 


(Continued on Subsequent Pages.) 
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Leaves the Bouok Field. 


Mr. James F. McCullough, general agent for 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Chicago, has re- 
signed his position to establish a Teachers’ 
Agency. The change went into effect Novem- 
ber Ist. 

Mr. McCullough has served in the capacity 
of teacher, as have most successful bookmen. He 
has also been principal of village and grammar 
schools, and filled, in the most able manner, a 
city superintendency. Ile has been connected 
with Silver, Burdett & Company for the past 
cight years. His wide acquaintance among the 
teachers in the North-Central states, together 
with the splendid reputation which he enjoys, 
will enable him to build up a successful teach- 
crs’ agency. 

He has secured offices in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, which is a 
sort of central point for the educational people 
who reside in Chicage, and all who come to Chi- 
cago from the surrounding country. The enter- 
prise will be known as the “James F. MeCul- 
lough Teachers’ Ageney.” 

We wish him God-speed in the new undertak- 
ing, and a bushel of success. 


Death of Mr. Abbott. 

On October 11th, Mr. William James Abbott, 
for many years educational manager of the 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, St. 
Louis, died at the Evangelical Deaconess’ Hos- 
pital. The announcement of his death will prove 
a shock to the many friends and acquaintances 
among the educational people. 

Mr. Abbott was born June 8, 1864, at Oxford, 
England. He graduated with honor from All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, and came to America in 
L865. Six vears later he was married to Miss 
Annie C. Richardson, who survives him. Mr. 
Abbott was a member of the George Washing- 
ton Lodge, A, EF. & A. M.: of the Asealon Com- 


mandery, No. 16, Knights Templars; of the 


Arab Patrol of Moolah Temple, Order of the 


Mystie Shrine; and was also a Seottish Rite 


Mason. 
At the time of his death he was secretary of 
the World’s Fair Publishing Company of St. 





N. GUY WLLSON, 
Agent Educational! Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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Louis, of which he was eme of the founders. Mr. 
Abbott was known in Illinois, Kentucky, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and more particularly throughout 
the Southwest. Tis high scholarship and splen- 
did personal character were appreciated. His 
many lofty qualities of mind and heart endeared 
him to all who knew him. 

A story is told of a book house that some 
years ago tock in its employ a successful super- 
intendent. For a year he acquainted himself 
with the business and the conditions of work. 
The coming season great “book fights” were on 
in five different cities. THe was instructed to go 
and get the business; he went, lost the first and 
smallest, then the second fell before him. This 
made him disgusted, and he took his “grip” and 
went back to the home office to lay his resigna- 
tion before his employer. As he entered, the 
head of the house came forward, and with a 
hearty grasp, said, “You have made a good fight 
and have learned how to do it—now you will sue- 
ceed. I have told the bookkeeper to add five 
hundred dollars to your salary.” The bookman 
light-hearted, hastened to eatch the next train, 
went into the hottest of the fight, and proved 
that he hed learned “how to do it.” 

Truman H. Kimpton looks after the Maemil- 
lan Company’s college interests, exclusively, in 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

B. S. Lobdell is entering upon his nineteenth 
year as a bookinan. Four years were spent in 
the employ of the Harpers, and during the past 
fourteen years he has been connected with May- 
nard, Merrill & Co. He is enthusiastie in his 
work, and enjoys a large circle of acquaintances. 

Charles Cutler Inshaw is Prang’s agent in 
New York and the Southern states. He is a 
chubby, smooth-faced young man, bright and 
active. Mr. Inshaw makes his home in New 
York city. 

The following bookmen attended the meeting 
of the New York State Association of School 
Beards at Albany last month: 

Allyn & Bacon: R. <A. (Metealf, Buffalo; 
American Book Company: L. E. Rowley, New 
York; A. S. Packer, Albany; H. W. Childs, Syr- 
acuse; Geo, B. Fenton, Broadalbin; D. Appleton 
& Company: KE, FE. Keck, New York; Butler 
Sheldon & Company: T. W. Bevan, Syracuse; 
Ginn & Company: J.S. Adams, Albany; F. E. 
Southworth, E. W. Edwards, Syracuse; Caspar 
W. Hodgson, Cothn, New York; J. F. 
Rich, Batavia; D. C. Heath & Company: W. 
K. Pulsifer, New York; A. D. Perkins, Syra- 
cuse; Longmans, Green & Company: MHarvey 
Camp, New York; The Macmillan Company: 
sesse A. Ellsworth, Frank Wise, Truman H. 
Kimpton, New York; Vawnard, Merrill & Com- 
pany: Chas. E. Merrill, FE. C. Merrill, Frank D. 
Woodruff, New York; FB. A. Winchell, De Ruy- 
ter; Milton Bradley Company: FE. L. Cum- 
mings, Lyons; Prang Educational Company: 
W. E. Cochrane. Charles C. Inshaw, New York; 
Richardson, Smith & Company: FE. S. Uarris, 
Poughkeepsie; Silver, Burdett € Company: W. 
il. Ducker, Mer., FE. W. Fielder, C. H. Congdon, 
rank D. Beattvs, New York; Thompson, Brown 
& Company: Frank Smith, Boston; Universily 
Publishing Companu: Wenry T. Dawson, New 
Y ork. 

Edward Day Barker, of the University Pub- 
lishing Company, has for his territory the 
Rocky Mountain Region and the State of Colo- 
rado. 

Heath & 
Company, is as pleasant and good-natured after 
defeat as when victory has crowned his efforts 
to secure business for his house. Mr. Vose is 


L. D. Vose, who represented D. C. 


always welcome wherever he goes. 

Among the agents representing Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company is W. C. Hazzard, whose terri- 
tory is Wisconsin. His affable manner and pleas- 





JAMES F.SMcCULLOUGH 
Retires from the Book Field. 


ant disposition wins for him many friends in 
the various cities of the state. 

Cincinnati, O. <A discussion has arisen over 
the election of women as members of the board 
of education. A number of women teachers 
have been interviewed on the question and, with- 
out exception, declared themselves unalterably 
opposed to such a move. They fear that the 
women members would be meddlesome. A per- 
son, who believes in having women represented 
on the board, gets back at the women teachers as 
follows: 

“If women are not capable of transacting the 
simple business matters that pertain to the prop- 
er carrying on of our public schools, are they 
fitted to do the far more important work of 
teaching. A mother who knew that a teacher 
objected to her presence at a board meeting, or 
in the school that her children attend, would be 
warranted in questioning that teacher’s fitness 
for her place. What is their objection to wom- 
en? Testimony from places where. they have 
held the office is all in their favor. If they visit 
the school it is to study the ventilating and heat- 
ing systems, the sanitary conditions and the pos- 
sibilities in the way of general improvement.” 


ho Drugs. 


Just Proper Food and Rest. 

The regular user of drugs to relieve pain is 
on the wrong track. Find the cause and remedy 
it by proper food and quit drugs for temporary 
relief or you will never get well. 

A minister’s wife writes:—‘Three years ago, 
while living at Rochester, N. Y., where my hus- 
band was pastor of one of the city churches, I 
was greatly reduced from nervous prostration 
and anemia and was compelled to go to a well- 
known Eastern sanitarium for my health. My 
stomach was in bad shape from badly selected 
food; I was an habitual user of Carbonate of 
Magnesia and my physicians made every en- 
deavor to break up this most damaging habit, 
but all to no purpose. 

At the sanitarium I was given Grape-Nuts 
and learned the value of the food. I used it 
continuously, eating it at nearly every meal and 
my recovery was rapid. Its use enabled me to 
eat and digest food and to give up the drug 
habit and I am now completely restored to good 
health. 

At the present time I am able to attend to my 
household and family duties, pursue music 
which was formerly my profession, besides read- 
ing and studying, all of which I was totally un- 
able to do at the time referred to.” 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Name given 








Opinions of Educators. 


Rural Schools. 

W. W. Welch, state superintendent of Mon- 
tana, discussing the question of the consolida- 
tion of rural schools, made the following val- 
uable comment: 


“Tn the matter of transportation, the wagons 
should be covered and provided with curtains, 
laprobes, ete., for severe weather. The school 
should exereise as much care in the selection of 
the driver as they do teachers. The contract for 
such route should be given to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder. He should be under bonds to per- 
form his obligations. The driver should be re- 
quired to have the children on the school 
grounds promptly at the opening of the school, 
which does away with the question of tardiness 
and irregularity of attendance. Conveyances 
should vall at every farm-house where there are 
children, the children thus stepping into the 
wagons at the roadside, and are set down upon 
the school grounds. In order to reduce, perhaps, 
the number of wagons, the children may be re- 
cuired to walk to the nearest main road trav- 
eled. There is no tramping through the snow 
and mud, as is new the case during the winter 
and early spring. With the children under the 
control of a responsible driver, there is no op- 
portunity for the terrorizing of the little ones 
by some bully as they trudge homeward through 
the snow and mud from the district schools. 
The expenditure of these better appointments 
will be wise economy, for the cost per pupil is 
searcely much less in the small and widely-sep- 
arated schools. Such a plan quickens public in- 
terest in the schools. Pride in the quality of 
work to he done secures a greater sympathy and 
a better fellowship throughout the districts. 
Consolidation of rural district schools will be 
the morning dawn of better roads, rural deliv- 
ery and the cemmon use of telephones in the 
homes on the farm.” 


Why Men Leave the Teaching Profession. 


State Superintendent Alfred Bayliss, of Illi- 
nois, in a recent article discusses the question, 
“Why Men are Dropping Out of the Teacher’s 
Profession.” He tells of finding himself at a 
hotel table, next to a clear-eyed, well-dressed, in- 
telligent-looking young man, who said he was ¢ 
country school teacher, received $37.50 a month 
and got good board for $9 a month. He ex- 
pected to attend a summer school at a state nor- 
mal school. A few minutes later the superin- 
tendent of schools in the city stated that his sal- 
ary had been increased 25 per cent. and that he 
would receive $1,000 a year hereafter. He would 
go to the State University summer school. 
Shortly after in a barber shop the writer found 
that the proprietor’s receipts for the past year 
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Educational Games 


For Study Hour, Occupation and Class Work. 
RICHARD G. BOONE, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, O., Editor in Chief. 


New Mathematical Games. 
Edited by Davip Eucene Smrrtu, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, Department Editor of Mathematical Games. 


NOW READY: 





amounted to $1,340; 
his rent was $7.50 a 
month, and his other 
shop expenses less 
than $100, or about 
what it will cost the 
superintendent for 
his summer term at 
the university. 
Uniform Progress of 
Pupils. 
Tacoma, Wash. Su- 
perintendent Warner 
declares uniform 
progress of pupils im- 
possible. “You can- 
not keep the carriages 
in a funeral proces- 
sion at fixed inter- 
vals,” he says. “In 
the attempt to keep 
the children of a city 


Tor vad a what has | These games interest even those pupils who have no natural aptitude for 
been happily charac- | 


terized as ‘the educa- | Mathematics. Teachers find that the playing of the games benefits their pupils 
tional lock step, | toa marked degree, develops a liking for arithmetic and improves the standing 
many pupils and | oftheclass. The gamescanbe played in various ways and made simple or more 
classes are kept mark- difficult, to suit the pupils’ needs, and to keep pace with their advancement. 
ing time while others For group work one pack should be provided for each five or six pupils, and 
are caused to pass for class work one for each eight or ten pupils. 


Game of Addition and Subtraction. 


For second, third, fourth and fifth years. 
By Ear. Trister, First Assistant, 3d Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 





IN PRESS: 


Game of Multiplication and Division. 


For second, third, fourth and fifth years. 
By Ear Trister, First Assistant, 3d Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 


Game of Fractions. 


For second to eighth year, inclusive. 
By E. W. Wicxtnson, Principal lst Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 








over their work in a 


hurried and superfi- 
cial manner. 


greatly in ability and 
in opportunity for 
work. Teachers differ 
in skill and power. The work in one district 
may be hindered by contagious diseases or oth- 
erwise interrupted. 


Dept. D. 


“System and orderly procedure do not require 

dead uniformity of progress.” 
Moral Instruction. 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner, state superintend- 
ent of New York, in an address before the State 
Teachers’ Association, paid attention to the sub- 
ject of moral instruction in public schools. 

He took exception to the statement of an edu- 
eator that morality cannot be taught in public 
schools, and held that education should be made 
compatible with and inseparable from morality. 
“A man,” he said. “may be moral without be- 
ing religious, but he cannot be truly religious 
without being moral.” 

Tn this connection the words of President An- 
drews of the University of Nebraska are to the 
point: 

“For all practical purposes, morality can be 
taught without dipping into religion, and all 


| Ask your dealer to show you our line of Educational games, or send for list, 
| and special introductory discount to school boards and teachers. 
“Oiaskes differ pack, postpaid, 25 cents, Advance orders will be filled on publication. 


The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


sects are becoming aware of this. Public senti- 
ment would sanction it, should schools at once 
begin teaching virtues as cleanliness in speech 
and thought, thrift, temperance, fortitude, per- 
severance, veracity, the rights and laws of prop- 
erty, publie spirit, love of country, and regard 
for parents, the aged, the feeble, the unfortunate 
and brutes. All parents wish to have their chil- 
dren schooled in these vastly important duties, 
provided the teaching is unprejudiced. The 
subjects mentioned can be so taught in school 
that no Catholic, Protestant, Jew or unbeliever 
will dislike the teaching or fear its effect on dog- 
mas, church life or fealty. Moral education is 
one of the splendid new tasks which the Twen- 
tieth century school will achieve.” 

Chicago, Ill. College men may become teach- 
ers by taking a year’s course at the normal 
school. Applicants for admission to the school 
are required to pass severe examinations and 
must stand a physical test. 





NEW UNIQUE AND VERY VALUABLE BOOKS. 


THE MORSE READERS, 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books. 
By THOS. M. BALLIET, Supt. Springfield, Mass., and ELLA M. POWERS. 


These Books contain all the Features which are required for the BEST MODERN READERS. 


Sure to give satisfaction. 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM and the NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD COPY BOOKS. 


( Medial.) 


Many original Features but thoroughly practical. 
giving double the Copy Material. Correlated Copy Material carefully Graded 

THE QUINCY GRAPHIC ARITHMETIC by W. D. MacIntosH 
ing, Writing, Number, Form, Color, Drawing and Arrangement. 


RED LETTER DAYS AND RED LETTER FACTS, by I. 


20 to 28 Adjustable Copy Slips in the Back of each Book, 
and Illustrated. 

and FRANK E. PARLIN. 
A new Departure in teaching Arithmetic. 

FREEMAN HALL, Supt., N. Adams, Mass., and 


Correlation of Read- 


E. D. LenNox. Remarkably attractive treatment of all Holidays and facts on Nature, Literature,etc. For 3rdand 4th Grades. 
No other book has such a complete collection of facts concerning special days. 


See Catalog for Many Other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


8 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


96 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


195 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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Cext Book News. 


Irish's American and British Authors is con- 
stantly gaining in favor. Frank V. Irish, 315 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II1., is the author and 
publisher. 


Philadelphia has provided free text-books in 
all its schools for eighty-four years. 

R. G. Young, superintendent, Butte, Mont., 
says: “The free text-book plan here is a mag- 
nificent success from every standpoint.” 

In the Bristol, R. I., public schools, free text- 
books have been furnished for nearly eighty 
years. 

Washington, D. C., has supplied free text- 
books for some years. Superintendent A. T. 
Stewart is strongly in favor of supplying books 
and all other necessary articles to pupils free 
of charge. 

Lowell, Mass. According to Superintendent 
A. K. Whitcomb the cost under the old plan of 
each pupil buying his own books was more than 
twice as great as under the plan of furnishing 
the books free by the board. 


Recent Adoptions. 

Decatur, Ill. Modern Readers (bocks I. IT, 
111), Hall’s Arithmetics, Frye’s Geographies, 
New Franklin Readers (Fourth), Reed’s Word 
Lessons, Webster’s Dictionary, Hyde’s Lessons 
in English, Montgomery's American History, 
Healthy Body. Iligh School— Lockwood & Em- 
erson’s Composition and Rhetoric, Milne’s High 
School Algebra, Overton’s Advanced Physiology, 
Bottsford’s History of Greece, Collar & Daniels’ 
First Latin Book. Jovnes-Meissner German 
Grammar, Myer’s Medieval and Modern His- 
tory, Davenport’s Zoology, Milne’s High School 
Algebra, Morrill’s Civil Government, Bennett’s 
Latin Grammer, Junior Latin Book, Cecilian 
Song Book No. 4, Qman’s English History, 





W ould You Like to See | High School—Went- 


The Only Attractive Spelling 


Book ever Published? 


A New Book on a New Plan 


Arey’s Chemistry, 
Myer’s General His- 
tory, Wentworth’s 
Geometry, Kelsey’s 
Cicero, White’s First 
Greek Book, Pain- 
ter’s English Litera- 
ture, Cooley’s Phys- 
ics, Genung’s Rheto- 
ric, Channing’s Stu- 
dents’ United States 
History, Crockett’s 
Trigonometry, G. & 
K.’s Virgil, B. & S.’s 
English Grammar. 

Albany, N. Y. Mod- 
ern Music System. 

De Pere, Wis. 
Prang’s System of 
Drawing. 

Woonsocket, R. I. 
Coller & Daniels’ 
First- Year Latin 

Sook and Frazier & 
Squires’ French 
Grammar. 

Davenport, la. 

Krohn’s Physiology. 


PROGRESSIVE 


BUTLER ,SHELDON 


| &COMPANY 
Ravenna, O. Mont- 


gomery’s History, 
Cyr’s Readers and 
Rand & MeNally’s 
Elementary and Advanced Geographies. 

Madillac, Mich. Baldwin Readers, Hyde two- 
Look course in English and Milne arithmetic. 

Columbus, O. Arnold’s Primer, Coman & 
Kendall’s History of England and Baldwin’s 
Sixth Reader. 


Marine City, Mich. Cyr’s Readers. 


Livingston, Il. 


worth’s Algebra, 
Lockwood -& 
son’s Composition 
and Rhetoric, Went- 
oe worth’s 


Emer- 


Advanced 
Arithmetic, Stowell’s 
Essentials of Health, 
Bellum Helveticum, 
Steele’s Zoology, Hin- 
man’s Physical Geog- 
raphy, Colby’s Gener- 


SPELLING AND WORD BUILDING | thr tersens Boe 


By EUGENE BOUTON 


Word Studies—A drill in words as individuals. 


Word Building—A phonic drill. | 


Over 250 illustrations make the book attractive and serve as 
a basis for language lessons and dictation exercises. Many of the 
pictures are in outline and can be reproduced by the children, 


thus impressing the meaning of the word and furnishing Busy 


Work for the school hours. 
Cloth, 124 pages, retail price, 25 cents. 
cents. 


exchange price. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West 23rd St., New York. 


Exchange price, 15 
Sample copies sent for examination upon receipt of the 


120 Summer St., Boston. 
714-716 Canal St., New Orleans. 


Caesar, Bergen’s Bot- 
any, Montgomery’s 
Students’ 
History, Rogers & 
Williams’ Bookkeep- 
ing, Dole’s American 
Citizen, Wentworth’s 
Geometry, Williams’ 
Introduction to 
Chemical Science, 


American 


Kelsey’s Cicero, 
Montgomery’s Eng- 
lish History, Gage’s 
Introduction to Phys- 
| ieal Science, Kelsey’s 
Virgil, Steele’s As- 
tronomy. 





Syracuse, N. Y. 
Scott « Denny's Ele- 
mentary English. 

Omaha, Neb. Wil- 
liams & Rogers Com- 
mercial Arithmetic. 

Springfield, [Il]. The 
| Prang Drawing Books 

are used in the schools. 





315 WABASH AVE CHICAGO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. “If those who are forever 
trying to regulate the conduct of the teachers 
would do a little re-regulating among them- 
selves, the community would be better off,” said 
Superintendent C. M. Jordan when told of the 
edict, prevalent in many schools of the country, 
which prohibits teachers from dancing after 11 
o'clock and from every other form of social 
pleasure every day of the school week except Fri- 
day. 

“The idea of attempting to dictate to self-re- 
specting women what they shall or shall not do 
is reaching a height which is as presumptuous 
as it is absurd. Why people are eternally dis- 
cussing or criticising the teachers I cannot un- 
derstand,” said Dr. Jordan. “They are the best 
class of women I know.” Asked regarding the 
effect which the promoters of the new order es- 
pecially dwell on, the bad influence exerted upon 
the children by the teachers who go in for a lit- 
tle gaiety, Dr. Jordan said that would be nil, 
because none of the teachers went in for social 
pleasures to any great degree. 

“As for the Minneapolis school board’s think- 
ing of such a thing, why, it’s too absurd to con- 
sider for a moment.” 

Lincoln, Neb. According to State Superin- 
tendent Fowler teachers are very scarce in the 
rural districts. He attributes this to the too 
prosperous condition of the farmers. He says: 
“For years country teachers have been hired for 
monthly salaries of $25 to $40, but now but very 
few competent instructors are available at that 
price, and most of the district cannot afford to 
pay more. Crops are prodigious and farmers’ 
sons and daughters who taught school to pay 
their own way are now quitting the field of ped- 
agogy to live in ease at home. What many of 
the districts will do is a puzzle.” 

St. Paul, Minn. The board has taken con- 
trol of school athletics. It will decide what pu- 
pils may be members of the athletic teams, what 
days of the week may be used for contests, when 
teams may go outside the city and whether teams 
may play practice games with teams of institu- 
tions that are not high schools. The board may 
also determine the standard of physical ability 
that is needed for school athletics, or whether 
a pupil is regularly in school membership, and 
on the merits of the proper coach for team -work. 














The MelIntosh Company’s heliopticon seems 
to be a popular instrument, a large number of 
them having recently been furnished to leading 
schools. Among them might be noticed Wake 
Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C.; Kansas 
Medical College, Topeka, Kas.; Waynesburg 
College, Waynesburg, Pa.; American Medical 
Missionary College, Chicago, Ill.; University 
Medical College, Kansas City, Mo.; Southwest 
Kansas College, Winfield, Kas.; High School 
Canton, Ill., and numerous others. 

Punctuality Buttons and Book Stamps are 
two new devices that are being used quite sue- 
cessfully in Indiana. The button is given to 
the child at the beginning of the school month, 
who wears it until absent or tardy, when he 
forfeits it until the beginning of another month. 
Tt does not ornament the clothing; ‘tis not 
worn for ornament, but for influence; to influ- 
ence the sub-consciousness of the child to the 
end that it will be punctual in any of life’s call- 
ings. The book stamp is placed on the inside 
of a child’s book that is well kept. The object 
is to teach the pupil to care for books, school ap- 
paratus, etc. W. S. Gibbons, Rochester, Ind., 
superintendent Fulton County Schools, will be 
pleased to answer any inquiries concerning these 
devices. 

The State Normal School, Indiana, Pa., and 
Bethany College, at Lindsborg, Kas., have re- 
cently been supplied with fine Double “Impe- 
rial Stereopticons” by the MeIntosh Stereopticon 
Company of Chicago. 

J. S. MeClung, Pueblo, Colo., is the inventor 
of a pen or pencil holder. In schools it is an 
advantage for the preservation of the health of 
the scholars to provide each one with a pen and 
pencil for individual use and to require the rule 
against indiscriminate use of such instruments 
to be strictly observed. The object of Mr. Me- 
Clung’s invention is to provide a holder for 
holding a number of pens or pencils separated 
and clearly distinguished from each other by 
suitable designating characters, so that each 
pupil will be enabled to quickly select his indi- 
vidual pen or pencil at the opening of the exer- 
cises and return the same correctly within the 
holder at the end of the day. 

Suitable class pins can be obtained from 
Bunde «& Upmeyer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. <A _ supply of kinder- 





garten material 
bought from Thos. | 
Charles Co. | 
Racine College, Ra- | 
eine, Wis., has just 
purehased one of the 
McIntosh “College 
Bench” lanterns with 
aecessories for mi- 
crosecopie, physical 
and scientific demon- 


strations; as also 
Elisworth College, 
lowa Falls, Ia.; Union 
High School, Red- 
lands, Cal.; Kansas 
State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, 
Kas. ; High School, 





LAING’S PLANETARIUM 


F\ 


Laing’s Planetarium showing Summer Solstice,—2ist June. 
Venus at Inferior Conjunction; Moon at the New, and in Apogee, etc. 


In the cut of the Planetarium, we have a view of the bodies as seen from 


Lake Linden, Mich.; | 2!0ng_the plane of the Ecliptic. The line A, B, is the edge of that plane. 


High School, Pocatel- 
lo, Idaho; Aberdeen 
Normal and Industri- 
al School, Aberdeen, 
S. D.; Kaufman Hieli 
Sehool, Kaufman, 


tcal Geography.” 


Texas. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 
Two Smith-Premier 
typewriters have been 
bought by the Board 
of Education. 

New York, N. Y. 
Thirty - five Smith- 
Premier typewriters 


Illustrated: pp. 


have been purchased 
by the Board of Edu- 
cation. The machines 
are for use in the of- 
tices of the district 
superintendents. _ eT 





Whether or not the schools shall 
be supplied with towels and soap is proving a 
momentous question for the board to decide. 


Hastings. Mich. A supply of school desks 
bought from the Grand Iapids School Furni- 
ture Co. Works. 

Winthrop, Minn. The school house has been 
equipped with electric bells in all the rooms, a 
great convenience in conducting the school. 

Bloomington Prairie, Minn. An order for 
science apparatus awarded to the Central Scien- 
tifie Co. 

Lincoln Neb. The American School Furni- 
ture Company sold the board a supply of their 
Victor desks. 

Wabash, Ind. The school board has bought a 
Smith Premier typewriter for instruction pur- 


poses, 


Lorain, O. 


C, D, is the edge of the plane of the Terrestrial and Celestial Equator, cutting 
the Ecliptic at an angle of 2344 degrees. EE, F, is the line of the Earth’s 
Axis, running through the poles of the Earth, and pointing in the direction 
of the Celestial Poles. The north Celestial Pole is a point on the Celestial 
Sphere 114 degrees from the Pole Star. See Art. 10 in “Facts in Mathemat- 


Nothing Its Equal. 


Laing’s Planetarium is the best thing of its kind [ have ever eeen. 
I have used three Tellurians—each costing more money than this, though 
none of them in my judgment so good. 


We hope to place several in our school. 
H. E. HALL, Prin. High School, Mansfield, O. 


‘‘Facts in Mathematical Geography’’ and ‘‘ Supplement’’ 


BY A. LAING. 


1. Price 50 Cents. For a limited time we offer 
these two valuable aids to the study of mathematical geography for 
25 Cents. Descriptive circulars of Laing’s Planetarium mailed free. 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


Dept. E., Detroit, Mich. 


Squires’ Ink Well Co., 118 Seventh Street, 
Pittsburg, Pa.. manufactures an ink well that 
has proven its excellence, and which is being 
widely sold 

“Coler Crayons” can be had by dropping a pos- 
tal of inquiry to the Prang Educational Com- 
pany, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

The Triangular Book Cover Co., Munnsville, 
we report the sale of thousands of their 
book covers for preserving books to school 
boards in all parts of the country. 

School lanterns and slides, up-to-date projee- 
tion apparatus, miscroscope attachments, are 
sold by the MelIntosh Stereopticon Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The board of education has 
bought two Smith Premier typewriters. 








Samples Free- 


To Free Text-Book Schools 


tas icin 


Let your new books go into the hands of the Scho'ars—UNPROTECTED. 


When for 1%4¢ you can have a heavy, strong Leatherette — Waterproof, Germproof 


Holden Book Cover 


on Each Book 


Did you never see Geographies or other costly books with their backs all worn off? 


We have! and it could not occur if the ‘‘Holden System for Preserving 
Books” had been thoroughly adopted. 


$30.00 worth of our articles takes care both Outside and Inside of about $1,000.00 


worth of text books. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., P. 0. Box 643, Springfield, Mass. 


Schoalgou0:Soumal 








Baltimcre, Md. The Garrett County school 
commissioners have awarded the contract for 
furnishing the county school supplies for the 
ensuing year to the J. W. Bond Company, 

W. M. Welch & Co., manufacturers of school 
supplies, of Chicago, will remove to Anamosa, 
Ia. The company has a capitalization of $200,- 
000. 

Chatham, N. Y. A Smith Premier typewriter 
has been bought hy the board of education. 

Stevens Point, Wis. A supply of anti-dust 
tloor dressing purchased. A supply of desks 
bought from the American Desk Company, 
kindergarten material from Thomas Charles Co., 
and pencil sharpeners from A. B. Dick Co. 

Two Rivers, Wis. Diplomas purchased from 
the Caxton Co.; general school supplies from 
Central School Supply House; ink and erasers 
from J. M. Oleott & Co., and a number of sets 
of alphabet cards from A. Flanagan Co. 

Nansing, Mich. Every school is to be 
equipped with a telephone. 

Portsmouth, 0. General school supplies pro- 
cured from the National School Supply Co. 

Detroit, Mich. Contract for kindergarten 
supplies awarded to Milton Bradley Company. 

Wooster, O. The Century desk was adopted 
for the Third ward schoolhouse. The rivalry be- 
tween the representatives of the competing con- 
cerns was spirited. 

Richland, Mich. The Haney School Furni- 
ture Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., won out 
in the school desk contest. 

The National School Supply Co., Youngstown, 
Q., is prepared to make prompt shipment, of 
tight kind of goods, at reasonable prices to any 
scnool board in the country. 

Portsmouth, O. The American School Fur- 
niture Company manufactured the desks for the 
Highland school building. 

Tiffin, O. A supply of apparatus for the high 
school daboratory procured from the Chicago 


REMEMBER 


That Rand, McNally & Company are the largest 


publishers of WMT A P’S& of all kinds. 


Columbia Series 
New Physical Series 
Globe Series 

New Outline Series 


That Rand, McNally & Company are the largest fit of the 


publishers off GLOBES in America. he 


Relief Globes and a 
New Globe Manual 


OUR IMPRINT IS A GUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE. 


Terrestrial Globes 
Celestial Globes 


May we send you our Catalog? 





RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, 


Educational Publishers 
Chicago 


New York 


Supply & Seale Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Contract for desks 
was captured by the 
A. H. Andrews Co., 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee, Wis. A 
purchase of 836 desks 
purchased from the 
American School Fur- 
niture Company. 

Decatur, Ill. The 
B. Orloff lead pencil 
is used in the schools. 

Wooster, O. The 
following firms sub- 
mitted bids on the 
desk furniture for the 
new Fourth ward 
school building: The 


Caxton Company, 
Chicago; Hudson 
School Furniture 


Company, Athens, O., 
and QO. C. Clark, 
Cleveland. 

Building and Finance. 


Boston, Mass. The valuation of school build- 
ings has in ten years increased 62.3 per cent.; 
the valuation of buildings per pupil increased 
19.6 per cent.; that is, the cost of housing each 
pupil apparently increased 20 per cent. in the 
ten years. This means that not only have the 
buildings required by the increase of pupils been 
much more expensive per pupil housed, but that 
they have been so much more expensive that the 
relative cost of housing all pupils both in old 
houses and new ones has been increased 20 per 
cent. 


New York City. President Burlingham of 
the board of education has accepted the offer of 
several churches or 
rooms in these edifices 
for the use of city 
schools, the buildings 
belonging to the mu- 
nicipality being over- 
crowded and_ thou- 
sands of new pupils 
seeking admission. 

Cleveland, O. A 
movement is on foot 
to perfect an organi- 
zation of school teach- 

The promoters 


Kiepert’s Physical Sefies |) dectare that’ the pur- 


pose of the association 


Kiepert’s Classical Series will be to alleviate 
Spruner-Bretschneider 
Historical Series 


conditions 
which are detrimental 
to the best interest ot 


certain 


the schools, and also 
to inaugurate several 
changes for the bene- 
teachers 
themselves. Among 
latter, it is in- 
tended to further the 
pension idea. <A lee- 
ture course and uni- 
versity special  in- 
struction courses are 
also among the pro- 
jects to be under- 
taken. 


Springtield, Ill. The 
teachers are to be 
elected in May, in- 
stead of in June, as 
heretofore, in order 
to better subserve the 


London interests of the teach- 





ers. 


Established 1865. 


C. Flennecke Co. 


Formators, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Plaster Cast Studies 


For Drawing and Modeling; Reproductions from Antique, Mediaeval 
and Modern Sculpture, etc., for 


School Room Decoration. 


These Art Productions have never” failed to receive the highest 
award when placed in competition with other makes. 


Illustrated Catalogue. 





Denver, Colo. The plan pursued in selecting 
teachers for the schools is about as follows: 
Those applying for positions are given an exam- 
ination to determine their scholarship and the 
examination is so conducted that the examiner 
does not. know whose manuscript he is examin- 
ing, thus eliminating all personal reasons for 
showing favors. After the examination each 
candidate for appointment to a position appears 
before a committee composed of the city super- 
intendent and the board of education, each one 
of whom places an estimate upon the candidate’s 
appearance, self-possession, etc., while under a 
rapid fire of questions from the committee. 
These estimates are averaged and the candidates 
having the highest average in scholarship and 
the highest average of the estimates made by the 
committee receive the appointment to the va- 
eancies. This plan is supposed to have the ad- 
vantage of making merit the only qualification 
for appointment. 


The Lawton 
Simplex Printer 


It is the sumplest 
and cheapest 
duplicating pr o- 
cessever invented 
Its work is an ex- 
act facsimile of 
ordinary writing. 
Drawings can be 
reproduced in 
several colors at 
one printing. One hundred copies of the original can be 
reproduced in twenty minutes. Invaluable to ministers 
in getting outchurch and prayer-meeting notices or words 
of a song. The original is written on any ordinary paper. 
with any pen, and from this 100 copies can be made. 
Send for circulars and samples of work. 


LAWTON & CO., 


59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
30 Vesey St., New York. 


WANTED ACENTS. 


Wideawake, thoroughly reliable, 
hustling agents, 30 to 40 years of 
age, who thoroughly understand 
school book business in the west. 
Apply with reference. 


A. W. POLLARD, Treas., 


96 FIFTH AVENUE, , 








NEW YORK. 


WANTED: IDEAS. 


Models, Patterns, etc , for an Adjustable 
School Desk. Will pay liberally for right 
article. Address “School Desks,” care 
AMERICAN Scuoot Boarp JournaL, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 











New York Meeting. 


KContinued from page 4.) 


Mr. Pound held that Mr. Schmid’s paper gave 
rather a gloomy view of the educational condi- 
tions of the state. “He strives for the aboli- 
tion of the school board, the creation of a state 
or even a national board of education. Is it 
possible,” he inquired, “that school boards are 
stooping so low as to exact tribute of the teach- 
ers, that schools are unsanitary?” He concurred 
with the speaker’s recommendation for more 
manual training and political economy. The 
boards of education of the state are progressive, 
non-partisan and patriotic. 


Mr. Brandegee held that New York state is 
progressing educationally, but that there are 
abuses in some sections. Some boards are po- 
litical. A bi-partisan board is not necessarily 
non-partisan. If we are to have the ideal man 
in the school board, we must first eliminate pol- 
itics. But when you make a board bi-partisan— 
making politics the basis of organization—you 
do not eliminate the evils complained of. 

Mr. Myer held that the Schmid paper was apt 
to be misunderstood. There exist conditions in 
localities that require correction. These are the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Mrs. Greenhow held that the teachers’ tenure 
of office ought to be extended beyond one year. 
Schools suffer, owing to the fact that teachers 
cannot make their plans beyond a year’s time. 

Dr. Schmid, in reply to Mr. Pound, stated 
that he feared he would be pounded to death, 
but Mr. Brandegee had revived him. Some men 
take too roseate a view of things. The dark side 
must also be seen. He recommended and moved 
that the school boards in all cities, having a pop- 
ulation of 5,000 or more, be empowered to select 
school sites, instead of being voted by the people. 

The motion was carried. Judge Turner of 
Auburn and F. E. Lyford of Waverly attested 
that their boards were free from political or re- 
ligious influences. 

Dr. Williams of Dunkirk admitted that his 
board was full of politics. He favored a civil 
service examination for a seat in the school 
board. 

The chair then appointed the following com- 
inittees : 

Committee on Nominations—Hon. J. E. 
Pound, Lockport; Dr. H. E. Schmid, White 
Plains; F. E. Lyford, Waverly. 

Auditing Committee—Thos. H. Bennett, Can- 
andaigua; John E. Myer, Auburn; Jas. E. Sug- 
den, Amsterdam. 

Adjournment followed. 

AFTEKNOON SESSION. 

rhe chair ealled the meeting to order. 

Mr. F. D. Boynton of Ithaca stated that on 
behalf of the Council of Superintendents he de- 
sired to make a statement. There are main- 
tained, he stated, a number of training classes 
in various parts of the state. The school sys- 
tems, maintaining them, are allowed $1 per pupil 
in attendance, which is paid by the state. The 
state has a sum set aside, annually, for this pur- 
pose. It appears, however, that the fund is in- 
adequate and covers only about 70 per cent. of 
the expense. The balance of 30 per cent. re 
mains unpaid. 

The superintendents passed, Mr. Boynton re- 
ported, a resolution asking the state to make 
zood the shortage, and believing it to be expedi- 
ent on the part of the school board association 
to pass a similar resolution. 

Mr. Boynton, with the privilege of the chair, 
then offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously passed : 

Resolved. That the committee on legislation 
be and hereby is requested and instructed to se- 
cure, if possible, an addition to the supply bill 
at the next session of the state legislature, suffi- 


SchoolGourd Fumal 


cient to meet the deficit due to training schools 
for last year’s work, and to pay the full quota 
of $1 per week per pupil for the present year; 
and that this council pledge the committee its 
co-operation in the committee’s effort to have 
the state pay one hundred cents on the dollar. 
Dr. Williams moved the appointment of a 
Committee of Five, of whom J. E. Brandegee 
and Dr. H. E. Schmid be made members, who 
shall examine the paper read by Dr. Schmid, 
and shall report at the next meeting recom- 
mendations on school board organization. 


Mr. Boynton stated that at the Saratoga 
teachers’ meeting a plan was adopted by which 
a representative from each educational body was 
to be appointed—such appointees to form a con- 
ference committee on educational exhibits for 
the St. Louis World’s Fair. 


On motion, the chair was authorized to ap- 
point such member to serve on the conference 
committee. 


The chair appointed said committee: Hon. 
C. W. Edwards, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Albany. 

Mr. Pound reported for the committee on 
nominations the following list of officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President—-George B. Turner, Auburn. 

Vice Presidents-—Dr. J.T. Williams, Dunkirk; 
Mrs. Helen M. Greenhow, Hornellsville; 
Thomas H. Bennett, Canandaigua; 

B. B. Whitney, Gloversville; 

J.T. Sugden, Amsterdam. 
Treasurer—-John Garvey, Frankfort. 
Recording Secretary —~A. A. Bradley, Lock- 

port. 

Executive Committee—Dr. H. Ernest Schmid; 
W. A. Choate, Brookview ; 

George B. Fenton, Broadalbin; 

John E. Pound, Lockport; 

F. E. Lyford, Waverly. 

On motion, the report was adopted and the 

officers declared elected. 

Mr. Fenton moved that the next meeting be 
held at time and place chosen by the Council 
of Superintendents. It was announced that Ni- 
agara Falls had been chosen. 

President Turner appointed the following 
committee on legislation: 

John F. Brandegee, Utica; 

Hon. John Raines, Canandaigua; 

George McCann, Elmira; 

Benjamin Hammond, Fishkill; 


John E. Myer, Auburn. 


It was then moved and seconded that 2,000 
copies of the American School Board Journal, 
the official organ of the association, be pur- 
chased. Carried unanimously. 

Adjourned. 

LAST JOINT SESSION. 

President Norris requested State Superin- 
tendent Skinner to preside. 

Associate Superintendent Edson of New 
York City opened the discussion on “Education 
i'urnished by the Schools of To-day from the 
Educators’ Standpoint.” It depends, largely, the 
speaker said, the point of view taken in dis- 
cussing the subject. The business man is apt 
to point out weaknesses which do not always 
appeal to the educator. The superintendent 
should aim to see the schools from both points 
of view. 

First of all, the enormous progress made in 
the last quarter of a century should be noted. 
Methods have been changed. The child, rather 
than the subject taught, has become the center 
of interest. 

“T want my boy to be a gentleman,” said Mr. 
Edson—“one who carries out the golden rule. I 
want him to be prompt, exact and obedient. I 
want my boy to be filled with the spirit of truth 
and honesty. I want him to repel cheating and 





MR. JAY LANSTRY, 
Member Board of Education, President School] Board, 


J. O. MILNE, 


South Omaha, Neb. Duluth, Minn. 


dishonesty. I want him to be pure of heart—and 
stand for purity and cleanliness of thought, of 
action. I want him to cultivate a habit of man- 
liness, self-control, courage and kindness. Last, 
but not least, I want my boy to be industrious— 
willing to do his part—not limited by the hour.” 

Superintendent Parkinson of Massachusetts 
continued the discussion by pointing out the dif- 
ficulty of defining a concrete school. The range 
ef occupation in our schools of to-day is larger 
than it was ever before. Schools do not furnish 
an education—they simply contribute to educa- 
tion. 

Simplification should be the aim. All kinds 
of machinery has become simpler in construc- 
tion and operation. Many of the devices of the 
schoolroom will have to be dropped. I do not 
believe in exhibits of schoolroom work. These 
exhibits are the chips of the work shop—and not 
the finished product. The American stands for 
the individual initiative. The schools should 
strive to cultivate self-assertiveness. 

Adjourned. 

MEMBERS PRESENT. 

C. W. Edwards, W. P. Burris, Chas. R. Skin- 
ner, Chas. F. Wheelock, Harlan P. French, Al- 
bany; F. EF. Lyford, Waverly; Dr. J. T. Wil- 
liams, Dunkirk; J. FE. Brandegee, Utica; Dr. 
lI. FE. Sehmid, Mrs: H. E. Sehmid, W. A. Me- 
Connell, White Plains; John Garvey, Frank- 
fort: Chas. E. Gorton, Yonkers; John E. Pound, 
Lockport ; Geo. B. Fenton, Broadalbin; W. A. 
Choate, Brookview; Judge Geo. B. Turner, John 
I’. Myer, Auburn; Mrs. Helen M. Greenhow, 
Hornellsville: Jas. T. Sugden, Amsterdam; A. 
B. Blodgett, Syracuse; Thos. H. Bennett, Ca- 
nandaigua; E. G. Lantman, Port Chester; Z. B. 
Whitney, Gloversville, and many others. 


Alluring Coffee. 


Nearly Killed the Nurse. 

When one of the family is sick, Mother seems 
to be the only person who -can tenderly nurse 
the patient back to health. But we forget some- 
times that it is pretty hard on Mother. 

Mrs. Propst of Albany, Ore., says:—‘About 
twenty-seven months ago, Father suffered with 
a stroke of paralysis, confining him to his bed 
for months, and as he wished Mother with him 
constantly, his care in a great measure fell to 
her lot. She was seventy-four years old, and 
through constant attendance upon my father, 
lost both sleep and rest, and began drinking cof- 
fee in quantities until finally she became very 
weak, nervous and ill herself. 

3y her physician’s order, she began giving 
Father both Postum Food Coffee and Grape- 
Nuts, and in that way began using both herself. 
The effect was very noticeable. Father improved 
rapidly, and Mother regained her strength and 
health, and now both are well and strong. 
Mother says it is all due to the continued use of 
both Pestum and Grape-Nuts.” 
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Southern California School Directors form an 
Association. 


A large gathering of school board members, 
representing the leading cities of Southern Cali- 
fornia, convened at Santa Ana during the fore 
part of the last month. The purpose was to 
iorm a permanent organization, to be known as 
the Association of School Directors of Southern 
Oalifornia. 

F. H. Taft, of Santa Monica, was chosen tem- 
porary chairman of the meeting; O. M. Robbins, 
of Santa Ana, temporary seretary, and the fol- 
lowing committees were appointed: 

On Permanent Organization—Hon. Lyman 
iivans, Riverside (chairman); J. W. Chase, Ar- 
lington; Victor Montgomery, Santa, Ana. 

On Resolutions—F. H. Taft, Santa Monica; 
ft. E. Keech, Santa Ana; 8. C. Evans, Jr., Riv- 
erside. 

After this preliminary business, Hon. Lyman 
Evans, of Riverside, read a paper on “Our 
School Laws,” which was followed by a general 
diseussion, led by I. E. Keech, Victor Mont- 
gomery, S. C. Evans, Jr., J. C. Templeron and 
Dr. Head. 

Immediately after the noon recess the meeting 
reconvened and adopted the reports of the com- 
mittees on permanent organization and resolu- 
tions. The following are the officers elected: 

President—-Lyman Evans of Riverside; vice- 
president—G. R. Steffa of Pomona; secretary 
and treasurer—O. M. Robbins of Santa Ana. 

The purpose of the association is stated as 
tollows: 

“Resolved. That the purposes of the organiza- 
‘ion are to improve our knowledge and efficiency 
as school ofticers, and to consider the school laws 
and matters pertaining to our schools from the 
standpoint of those who patronize and maintain 
them, as well as from the standpoint of those 
who instruct the pupils.” 

Meetings will be held annually at a place to 
be selected by the executive committee. 

During the afternoon a paper on “The Ac- 
crediting System” was read by O. M. Robbins, 
followed by a general discussion. 

Among resolutions that were adopted are the 
following : 

“Resolved, That the 
ation of 


School Directors’ Associ- 
California believe that the 
best interests of the schools of our state require 


Southern 


that the people take a more general interest in 
proposed school legislation, and we therefore re- 
quest all school directors of the state to organ- 
ize in the various counties and carefully con- 
sider all proposed changes in school law at the 
next general assembly, in order to assist in pro- 
moting wise and prevent unwise legislation. 

“Resolved. That our grammar and high 
schools should have courses of study complete 
in themselves, furnishing the best possible prep- 
aration for life in the time given; 
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The VALUE OF A MAP depends upon whether you can rely on it. 
W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S maps possess VALUE. 
Our argument, “The Value of a map” will tell you why. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 


“Resolved, That 
the law which takes 
away from county 
boards of education 
the power to grant 
high school  certifi- 
cates and practically 
vesting that power in 
the state board of ed- 
ucation is a denial of 
local self-government, 
and has a tendency to 
promote the forma- 
tion of a state educa- 
tional trust; 

“Resolved, That 
while we yield to none 
in our loyalty to our 
State University and 
other advanced edu- 
cational institutions, 
we will hold that our 
high and graded 
schools are _ safest, 
and will best accom- 
plish their purposes, 
when left to the con- 
trol of their respec- 
tive committees.’ 

The association, 
which is the first of 
its kind in the state, 
has been put upon a 
permanent basis, and 
is ready to fill an im- 
portant place. The 
resolutions quoted in 
the para- 
graphs are indicative 
of the sentiments of 
the 





foregoing 


and 
it is to be presumed 
that it will attempt 


association, 


to carry out the reforms which are hinted at in 
the resolutions. 


Chicago, Ill. The Hyde Park school is gov- 
erned by the pupils on the Junior Republic prin- 
ciple. Each room elects in regular form a rep- 
resentative to a body, which is partly legislative 
and partly executive in its functions, called the 
senate. This body formulates a code of laws and 
appoints a corps of tribunes to carry them out. 
‘These laws are read to the students in each room 
and carefully explained, so that the reasons for 
their adoption and the methods of their enforce- 
ment are clearly understood, and they are posted 
in conspicuous places. It is said that the re- 
sults already manifest are many and far-reach- 
ing. They penetrate every function of school 


life and influence all its relations. There is a 
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better spirit displayed throughout the school and 
it is the general verdict of the teachers that it is 
a success. : 
Omaha, Neb. Principal Waterhouse of the 
high school has ordered all mirrors, including 


hand glasses from the school building. “There 
is no time for any such vanity,” he said. 
The girls of the school are indignant. They 


declare the principal is inconsistent. They point 
out that last summer he barred shirtwaists and 
forbade girls wearing short-sleeved dresses or 
rolling up their sleeves on the excuse that he 
wished to have the students present a neat ap- 
pearance. The rule even extends to the gymna- 
sium, where the girls must dress without the use 
of a glass. 

Chicago, Ill. A lunch room has been fitted up 
in the John Marshall High School. 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 


of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 





Grammar Teacher---I see you have a new 
young man visiting you now. He is a profes- 
sional man. ‘isn’t he / 

Primary Teacher—-My, no! He is too young 
to be more than an amateur. 

Grammar ‘Teacher-—Don’t be 
What’s his profession ? 

Primary Teacher—-Really, I don’t know. 1 
believe I’m the object of his calling. 


facetious. 


Teacher—Now, I told you yesterday that a 
“conjunction” is something that connects. John- 
nie, you may give me an example of a conjune- 
tion. Johnnic—-A couplin’ pin, ma’am. 





Her Embrace. 
Miss Grammar—I thought you had decided to 
embrace the profession of teaching! 
Miss Normal—-Yes; but a profession of love 
came my way and | decided to embrace that. 





TWO NEW BOOKS. 
ATLAS. 
RECENT EUROPEAN HISTORY — (789-1900. 


SANBORN’S CLASSICAL 


Correspondence solicited. ' 


SEN. oH. SANBORN & CO., 


Boston. New York. 





, Sejhidhtslehrer: ,,Id) 
habe whee von der grofen 
Sdlaht bei Gravelotte 
ergablt.  Welche Clite- 
truppe 3eichnete fic) dort 
befonders aus?” 

Hobhere Todter: Die— 
die Gardelieutenants!” 


“Don't brood over the past. If you do, you are doomed. The pose 
is as dead as the mummy of be 
alert to the chances of the future.""—The Schoolmaster. 


Pharaoh. Fix your eyes ahead an 


NEVER MIND if you have made mistakes in the past—the only thing 
to do is to see that they do not occur again. If you have been using 
poorly-made, unevenly-graded, or gritty lead pencils in your schools, make 
the change now and start the school year right by ordering a supply of 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 


Jn der Sonntags: 
fdule. 
Lehrer:,, Voransgefest, 
Du wireft ein Konig, was 
wiirdeft Du thun?” 
Tommy: ,,Fceh witrde 
niemalS mebr mein Ge- 


ficht wafden!”’ 


Philanthropic Mrs. Brown adopted a boy from 
the street. Then began a work of reformation. 
She first took much pains to impress upon the 
mind of Thomas the fact that he was one of the 
family and he now had a home of his very own. 

One evening the members of the household 
gathered in the back parlor for a social chat. 
The simple dinner had seemed a great feast to 
Thomas, and he was in a most blissful mood. 
He leaned back in his chair, closed his eyes, and 
softly sang a familiar street song. 

“Thomas,” remonstrated Mrs. Brown, “it isn’t 
good manners to hum in company.” 

“But,” answered Thomas, quick as a flash, 
“when I’m to hum I ain’t in company, be I?” 


A timid woman presented herself at the To- 
ledo board of education rooms. 

“T have a little boy who runs away from 
school,” she said. “Will you tell me where 1] 
ean find the intruding officer?” 


What He Learned. 


Mother: “Did you learn anything at Sun- 
day school to-day ?” 

Bobbie: “Yes’m.” 

Mother: “What did you learn ?” 

Bobbie: “That Adam was a orphint.” 


Small Boy (just home from school): “Papa, 
what does gozinta mean ¢” 

Father: “I don’t know, my son. Where did 
you hear that word ¢” 

Boy: “At school. I heard the teacher say “6 
gozinta 12 twice,’ ” 


“How would you define ‘exercise,’ as distin- 
gcuished from ‘work’ ?” asked the teacher. 
“Exercise,” answered Johnny, 


“is work you 
like to do, and work is exercise you don’t like to 
do.” 


Bobbie's Lesson. 


Bobbie (repeating his lesson before going to 
Sunday school): “And then caught hold of the 
two pillars and pulled and pulled, and he was so 
strong that he pulled down the whole temple.” 
But I can’t remember what his name was. 

Mother: “Come, Bobbie, you ought to re 
member that; it begins with S. 

Bobbie: “Of course IT know—Sandow !” 


His Great Fear. 
Kind Lady—What are you erying about, little 
boy ¢ 
Little Bov—My little bruther has th’ measles 
an’ ean’t go to school. 
Kind Lady 
catch ’em / 


Little Boy—No. I’m afraid I won’t. 


Ah, IT see—you are afraid you'll 





They are known all over the land as the standard of excellence in school 
work. We will be glad to send any superintendent or teacher free samples 
if they will mention this publication. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Jersey City, N. J. 





Will Sapport Husband. 


School Director—But now that you are mar- 
ried and have a husband, you ought to resign. 
I secured a 
husband simply because I am teaching. 


Teacher—Goodness gracious! 


An artist was called upon by a young woman 
who said she would like to take half a dozen 
lessons in painting, in case the terms were satis- 
factory. She asked him what he would charge 
to give her that number of lessons. 

“Well,” said he, “have you ever had any in- 
struction or practice in drawing or painting ?”’ 

“No,” said she, “I have not.” 

“Then I must tell you,” said he, “that half a 
dozen lessons would be of very little use to you. 
Before you should think of attempting to paint, 
you should learn something of drawing.” 

“Oh, well,” explained the young woman, “I 
haven’t any idea of becoming an artist; I only 
wanted to learn enough so I can teach!.” 


“Molly, I wish you would be a better little 
girl,” said a mother to her little daughter. “You 
have no idea how sorry I am to learn that your 
teacher is compelled to scold you.” 

“Don’t worry about it, mamma,” was the re- 
ply; “I am not one of those sensitive children. 
Half the time I don’t hear what she says.” 


Quite Up to Expectations. 

“Your father was disappointed in your month- 
ly report, of course?” said the school teacher. 

“No, ma’am,” replied the dull scholar. 

“No? You don’t mean to tell me he was satis- 
fied with it?” 

“No, ma’am, but he said he hadn’t expected 
to be satisfied with it.” 


A Very Correct Answer. 


A youngster in a suburban school was asked 
by the master what most people found, even in 
warm countries, when they got to the top of a 
high mountain. 

“Most people find,” 
are out of breath.” 





Chicago. NEW YORK. 


Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Huchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter's MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers. 


BOSTORX. CHICAGO. 
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EBERHARD FABER, 


E: FABER: 


“For School Use. 


- $46, 5A Pearl St, New York, toudiy'ov empnatica! 


Perhaps the most 
dangerous fads are 
not of the teacher’s 
creation, but originate 
in the community it- 
self. 

The people are col- 
lectively honest, and 
their verdict is wise. 
Opinions of classes 
and individuals, how- 
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ly expressed, are at 


COLOR CRAYONS. jest 


SEVEN COLORS in wooden box—Red, Orange, 


Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, Black. 


dozen boxes $0.75, with discount. 





The Prang Educational Company, 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


May be used dry, 
by wetting the point, or by wetting the paper. 


history of past dec- 
ades has seen the rise 
of many, and the de- 
cline of some, of the 
Price per _— of this origin. 

here is, for instance, 
the faddish idea that 
a laborer needs no ed- 
ucation, that work- 
men are spoiled by 
too much schooling; 





School Fads of the Public. 

BY PROF. F., SOLDAN, SUPERINTENDENT CITY SCHOOLS, 
ST. LOUIS. | 

Public opinion has not infrequently abused 
the term “fad” and branded with it almost every 
progressive movement in education. When I 
asked a prominent teacher: “What is a fad?” 
he answered promptly: “Anything is called a 
fad which is done ina different way from that 
in which somebody was taught when he was a 


child.” 





WE MANUFACTURE THE 
Tarr Blackboard Pointers, 


(Rubber Tips.) 
Gifford Air-Tight Ink Wells 


(Cork Covers.) 

Best Goods in the Market. Prices Right. 
THE W. A, CHOATE CoO., 
General School Furnishers, 

42 State Street, (Opp. P. O.,; ALBANY, N, Y. 


Success Calendar FREE 


5 7. pub- 
SUCCESS lishers of 
| Success have 
Bs | issued an ex- 
quisitely en- 
|| graved 1 2-leaf 
|} Calendar 
| which will be 
sent prepaid 
to any address 
|) On request. 
| This Calen- 
dar is one of 
the finest ex- 
amples of the 
famous multi- 
color process, 
which excels 
lithography in 
its beautiful 
soft tones and 
colorings. The 
twelve de- 
signs are orig- 
Aijinal paintings 
= = = made for Suc- 
cess by America’s leading artists and represent 
subjects of general and National interest. 


As the demand for the “Success” Calendar will un- 
doubtedly be enormous, requests should be made at an 
early date, as a second edition cannot be brought out. 


THE SUCCESS CO,, Dept. P, 653 University Bidg., N. Y. City 
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there is the “three R: 
fad; there is the “education makes criminals’ 
fad. 

The “quick promotion” fad has done immeas- 
urable harm. Children, against the wish and 
view of their teacher, have, in places, been 
forced into higher grades than the one for which 
they were fit, and their educational progress has 
been impaired and ruined thereby. The teacher 
and principal who in such cases quietly and 
pleasantly, but at the same time firmly, stands 
his ground is a blessing to the child and to the 
parent. One cannot help thinking in this con- 
nection more leniently of Rousseau’s paradox: 
“The aim of education is not to gain time, but 
to lose it.” 

One of the worst fads of our day is the “ex- 
treme indulgence” fad. The practice is bad 
which lets the child have his way when he is 
unreasonable, and lets him regulate his relations 
to school and home in accordance with his pleas 
ure instead of in accordance with clear duties. 
“T wish you would make him come to time,” said 
a kind mother to a teacher who had sent for her 
on account of the frequent tardiness of the child, 
but the fact is, I cannot make him get up in the 
morning, and he will not go to bed when it is 
time.” If the parent abdicates the educational 
control of his child, he makes a pernicious error 
and indulges in a common, but objectionable fad. 
The child must be taught to be faithful to his 
little duties as soon as his power in any direction 
is adequate to this educational demand. 


Prof. Cc. Q, Schoenrich, of Baltimore, Md., in 
an address delivered before the German-Ameri 
ean Teachers’ convention, recently held at De 
troit, urged the study, in the school room, of 
current events and daily topies as of prime im 
portance. The following extract from his speech 
shows in how high esteem he holds the reputable 
daily newspaper. He said: 

“Only 5 per cent. of the pupils ever go through 
the high schools, and the majority of pupils 
leave the schools before they finish the sixth 
school year. They ought to get a good under 
standing of their surroundings, be prepared for 
actual life and citizenship, and, to this end, daily 
topics should be made a study. 

“This aim can be reached by using the daily 
newspapers in the school room, and by this 
means the pupils will be taught how to learn 
from the greatest educator of our time—the 
press. Most all of the pupils read the newspa 
pers at home, but there are newspapers and 
newspapers, and there is a great difference be 
tween keeping the young people intelligently in 


formed of what is going on from day to day in 
the great world outside of the schoolroom and 
the mere discussion of inane subjects. 

“Let us lead our pupils to discriminate and 
acquire a taste for the reputable daily newspa- 
per—their teacher through life—which is not 
only a faithful contemporary historian, but also 
a daily repository of the world’s work in what- 
soever field it may be engaged.” 





What Causes Deafness. 


The Principal Cause is Curable but Generally 
Overlooked. 

Many things may cause deafness, and very 

often it is difficult to trace a cause. Some peo- 


ple inherit deafness. Acute diseases like scarlet 
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fever sometimes cause deafness. But by far the 
most common cause of loss of hearing is catarrh 
of the head and throat. 

A prominent specialist on ear troubles gives 
as his opinion that nine out of ten cases of deaf- 
ness is traced to throat trouble; this is probably 
overstated, but it is certainly true that more 
than half of all cases of poor hearing were 
caused by catarrh. 

The catarrhal secretion in the nose and throat 
finds its way into the Eustachian tube and by 
clogging it up very soon affects the hearing, and 
the hardening of the secretion makes the loss of 
hearing permanent, unless the 
caused the trouble is cuted. 

Those who are hard of hearing may think 
this a little far fetched, but any one at all ob- 
servant must have noticed how a hard cold in 
the head will affect the hearing and that catarrh 
if long neglected will certainly impair the sense 
if hearing and ultimately cause deafness. 

If the nose and throat are kept clear and free 
from the unhealthy secretions of catarrh, the 


eatarrh which 


hearing will at once greatly improve and anyone 
suffering from deafness and catarrh can satisfy 
themselves on this point by using a fifty cent 
box of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, a new catarrh 
cure, which in the past year has won the ap- 
proval of thousands of catarrh sufferers, as well 
as physicians, because it is in convenient form 
to use, contains no cocaine or opiate and is as 
safe and pleasant for children as for their elders. 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is a wholesome com- 
bination of Blood root, Guaiacol, Eucalyptol 
and similar antiseptics and they cure catarrh 
and catarrhal deafness by action upon the blood 
and mucous membrane of the nose and throat. 
“You do 


not have to draw upon the imagination to dis- 


As one physician aptly expresses it: 


cover whether you are getting benefit from 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; improvement and re- 
lief are apparent from the first tablet taken.” 

All druggists sell and recommend them. They 
cost but fifty cents for full sized package and 
any catarrh sufferer who has wasted time and 
money on sprays, salves and powders, will ap- 
preciate to the full merit of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets. 
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EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


377-379 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
Manufacture the largest variety of Lead Pencils, Colored 
Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Erasers, Steel Pens, 
Pencil Compasses, etc., which are unequaled for Schools or 


General Use. .Before purchasing your supplies, send for samples 


and prices and mention this publication. 


Music Boxes in the Schools. 


The beneficial effects of music at meals is so 
well understood by all who study the subject 
that it seems really surprising that so few have 
availed themselves of the facilities afforded by 
recent inventions, which enable them to supply 
their homes with automatic music at a_ very 
moderate cost. The custom of having music 
by special performers at meal-time practically 
went out with the feudal system, and although 
it has been retained in military and naval cir- 
cles wherever the services of a band were avail- 
able, yet it is improbable that it will ever be 
fully restored. The growing, or rather reviving, 
popularity of music as an accompaniment of 
meals is shown by the introduction of bands of 
musicians in most of the fashionable restau- 
rants, and it is probable that the example thus 
set will be widely followed, although it is likely 
that in many cases automatic musie will be sub- 
stituted for paid performers. In private fami 
lies automatic music will undoubtedly have the 
preference, not only on account of economy and 
convenience, which are of themselves important 
considerations, but because the better kinds of 
automatic musical instruments produce more 
pleasing effects and furnish an almost unlimited 
variety of compositions from which selections 
may be made. 

For a long time music-boxes have been used 
as a substitute for the piano or other instrument 
which requires a skillful performer. A _ good 
cylinder music-box produces pleasant melody, 
but the repertoire of even the largest and most 
costly of the Swiss boxes is necessarily limited, 
and its tunes. no matter how well selected, are 
likely to become monotonous from frequent iter- 
ation. Modern invention has removed this dif- 
iiculty by makine music-boxes with movable 
dises of tune sheets, and as new dises are con- 
stantly made, the latest music may be had at 
small cost. 

The Regina advertised in our columns from 
month to month is the best known of these dise 
music-boxes. It is made by a reputable firm 
with large resources, which assures to the user 
the possibility always of obtaining the latest 
music. 

For school-room use where a piano is not 
available, music-boxes are made to meet all re- 
quirements for singing or marching. 

Livingston, Mont. Rate of tuition to non- 
resident pupils fixed at $15 per half year, pay- 
able in. advance. 

Moline, Ill. Non-residents are required to 
pay tuition rates as follows: For high school 


$3 a month in advance, or $25 a year in ad- 


vance. For grade schools—50 cents a week in 
advance, or $16 a year in advance. 


HAND SEWING LESSONS, 
\ text-book for Normal Classes, Public Schools and 
Homes with over one hundred illustrations. It presents 


the popular method in print with explicit instructions 
for teachers. 


Cloth, price 35 cts., by mail 40 cts. 
....Order of.... 
The Thomas Normal Training School, 


Department s. - - - - - Detroit, Mich, 








New Bocks. 


“Elements of Agri- 
culture with Industri- 
al Lessons,” published 
by D. C. Heath & 
Company, contains 
descriptions and anec- 
dotes about dogs, 
horses, poultry, house- 
keeping, gardening, 
storekeeping and vari- 
ous kinds of crops. 
The text and pic- 

=i tures are so simple 
and interesting that 
the book will prove a favorite with children. 

The third book of two New Jersey superin- 
tendents, A. J. Demarest and William Van 
Sickle, has been issued in the series of New Ed- 
ucation Readers by the American Book Com- 
pany. It is devoted especially to the develop- 
ment of obscure vowels, initials and terminals, 
mapped out according to the months of the year. 
The authors have selected their stories and 
poems so that the Pilgrims appear in November, 
Christmas games in December and snow-balling 
in January. The book aims to develop even in 
the earliest years a literary taste. Such authors 
as Helen Hunt Jackson, Alice Cary, Celia Thax 
ter and Hans Anderson have been drawn on for 
the material. The pictures by F. S. Church, 
Gleeson, C. S. Reinhart, W. Read, Paul King 
and others are specially good. 

“Arithmetic Without a Pencil,” just published 
by D. C. Heath & Company, gives 200 pages of 
mental arithmetic lessons, graded for beginners, 
and carrying the work through the primary 
grades. 

J. B. Lippineott Company has just published 
a Primary Dictionary by Dr. Worcester. The 
publishers pride themselves on the completeness 
of the definitions, often so meager in a primary 
dictionary as to be unintelligible to the young 
student. 


Early American Orations. 


1760-1824. Edited with an introduction and 
Notes, by Louis R. Heller. Instructor in English 
in the De Witt Clinton High School, New York 
City. 199 pages. Price, 25 cents. Published 
by The Macmillan Company, New York, Chi- 
cago, 

This little volume is entitled to a place in th 
school library. The average citizen can well af- 
ford to carry it with him, until he has fully im- 
Libed the thoughts and sentiments of the states 
men of earlier days in the history of this coun- 
try. 

Practical Aids in Literature. 

Number One. Trvine’s Selections. The Leg 
end of Sleepy Hollow and Rip Van Winkle. Ar 
ranged by J. W. Graham for School Use. 94 
pages. Price, 25 cents. Published by The Whit- 
aker & Ray Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

A handy and neat edition of these stories in 
tlexible paper covers. The edition has added ex- 
ercises in spelling and definitions—a commend- 
able feature—and many questions to test the 
understanding with which the pupils have read 
the stories. There are also many facts on his- 
torical points that are valuable. The intelligent 
reading of these stories will lead to the further 
study of the best literature 


Special Days in School, 

With Library Selections. Arranged by Jean 
L. Gowdy, Principal Washington School. 219 
pages. Published by School Education Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 

Fourteen special days more or less generally 
observed in the schools and by the people are 
made the subjects around which are grouped 
these excellent exercises. Programs are ar- 
ranged, suitable for schools or families, with 
references to sources from which appropriate se- 


lections may be taken. Many choice pieces of 
literature are given in full, with a number of 
musical selections and some historical illustra- 
tions. The book is crowded full of good things 
that the little folks, and the larger as well, will 
heartily enjoy. 

Italian Painting. 

By John C. Van Dyke, L. H. D., Professor of 
the History of Art in Rutgers College. 28 
pages. Price, 50 cents. Published by A. W. El- 
son & Company, Boston, New York. 

A little monograph by one who is recognized 
as an authority en the subject, not claiming to 
be more than a brief outline of the subject, but 
published as one of a series intended to awaken 
an interest in Italian painting. It traces the 
beginning and progress of the art, and is illus- 
trated by some fine photogravures of famous 
paintings. 

The Bacchae of Euripides. 

The Text and Translation in English Verse 
by Alexander Kerr, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Wisconsin. 127 pages. Published 
by Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta. 

This famous old poem is reproduced in the 
original Greek with the English translation 
made by Prof. Kerr. The translation is in 
blank verse and is a most commendable piece of 
literary work. The flavor and spirit of the orig- 
inal is as well preserved as this can be done in 
the English. 


Che Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserv- 
ing Health and Beauty. 

Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most eflicient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but simply 
absorbs the gases and impurities always present 
in the stomach and intestines and carries them 
out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking or afer eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in 
the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the mouth 
and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell chareoal in one form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the 
most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges; they are composed of the finest pow- 
dered Willow Charcoal, and other harmless anti- 
septics in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
in «a much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
vas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the com- 
plexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
titted by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the 
ordinary charcoal tablets.” 
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Mental and Moral Discipline. 


BY CHARLES HANSON. 


We are fond of lauding our public schools, 
and are heartily glad of the opportunity they 
afford for securing an education. We are justi- 
fied in feeling this pride and this gratitude. But 
the schools are not everything in the develop- 
ment of the citizen. 

Character—mental strength, moral force, are 
not developed more by the so-called head-work 
of the school than by laboring with the hands. 
The child, whose school life is supplemented by 
the performance of some daily duty, requiring 
physical labor, acquires a ‘mental and moral 
discipline that is of more value than any amount 
of schooling can be without that labor. 

While at school we try to fit the mind to re- 
spond properly to the appeals made to it in the 
course of its experience in school and out of 
school, and after school days are ended. We do 
not educate, but endeavor to excite mental and 
moral activities that are of proper nature and 
are likely to prove more or less persistent or 
permanent—to give to the mind power to edu- 
cate itself. 

Some men spent little time in school, some 
much. Among those of both classes some are 
educated, and some are not. If they know some- 
thing and know it as a matter of experience 
apart from its connection with some text-book ; 
if they are able and willing to do something, the 
doing of which results in enlarging the world’s 
stock of happiness; if they can give fair, com- 
mon-sense judgments on questions of everyday 
life; then in so far as they know and can do 
these things, they are educated—no less and no 
more so if they spent a short time in school than 
if they can parade college degrees. 

I would not detract from the value of the 
publie school. Next to the home it is the great- 
est agency for the preservation and advancement 
of modern civilization. But I would give em- 
phasis to the thought that it is the function of 
the school to fit the child to be able to see, and 
willing to maintain, the proper relations of him- 
self to society and the state. I would have the 
child distinguish between what is proper in 
present, social and political life, and what is 
improperly mixed into that life that poisons it. 
The school is helping to this end and the more 
so in proportion as the child brings to school 
work experiences of actual performance of some 
of the duties of life outside. 

It is no mere fancy that the child, who is 
trained to feel responsibility for the perform- 
ance of some daily labor, out of school, is thus 
better fitted to perform mental work anywhere, 
in school or out. Sound reasoning justifies the 
theory, and this truth is evidenced by facts of 


observation and experience. The secret lies in 
the feeling of responsibility as well as in the 
fact that proper labor is attended with its ap- 
propriate mental and moral activity. 

The Milwaukee Teachers’ Association is ob- 
taining information relative to living expenses, 
to be used to support its claim for an increase 
in salary of the lower grade teachers. Two lists, 
for this purpose, have been prepared, containing 
numerous questions, as follows: 

Basis of estimates for yearly cost of good liv- 
ing. 

FOR MEN. 

1. Rent. 

2. Light and. fuel. 

3. Table expenses. 

4. Repairs and additions to household 
equipment. 

5. Service. 
6. Clothing and care of same, man. 
7. Clothing and care of same, wife. 

8. Clothing and care of same, children. 

9. Newspapers and periodicals. 

10. Books. 

11. Church and charity. 

12. Publie spirit. 

13. Amusements and concerts, ete. 

14. Car fare and travel (not recreative). 

15. Extra expense for summer outing. 

16. Health, doctor, dentist, medicine. 

17. Insurance premiums, life and fire. 

18. If a man be a teacher, physician, or in 
any other profession, add for special periodicals, 
societies, conventions and mutual benefit funds. 

19. Hospitality. 

20. Other items, specify. 

21. Sinking fund that aught to be laid aside 
each year for emergencies. 

Total yearly estimate for a good living—$. .. 

Basis of estimates for yearly cost of good liv- 
ing. 

FOR WOMEN. 
1. Room. 
2. Board. 
3. Service. 
4. Clothing. 
5. Newspaper and periodical literature. 
6. Books. 
7. Church and charity, ete. 
8. Amusements, concerts, ete. 
9. Car fare and travel (not recreative). 

10. Extra expense for summer outing. 

11. Health, doctor, dentist, medicine. 

12. Insurance premiums, life and fire. 

13. Professional literature, societies and con- 
ventions. 

14. Other items, specify. 

15. Sinking fund that ought to be laid aside 
each year for emergencies. 

Total yearly estimate for a good living—$... 


Joliet, Ill. D. F. Brown, principal of the 
high school, holds that the function of the high 
school is to equip the student in whatever of the 
higher branches he may desire to pursue, and 
that if he is qualified for the work in the 
branches he wishes to study he is entitled to ad- 
mission to the high school whether he has com- 
pleted the full prescribed course in the grades 
below or not. His contention is that in ‘this 
way many students could be helped to the edu- 
cation they desire, who are now discouraged by 
the loss of time they must experience in going 
backward over work for which they will have no 
use and which will not really benefit them in any 
way, but which they must have in order to enter 
the high school under the system now in vogue. 


Germania-Kalender for 1903. Published by 
Geo. Brumder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This almanac, in its ideas, is German-Amer- 
ican. It contains many well selected stories for 
the family; a general review of the past year, 
and much valuable information for everybody. 


Ai Cest Experiment. 


Peculiar Power Possessed by a New Medicine. 


Of new discoveries there is no end, but one of 
the most recent, most remarkable and ore which 
will prove invaluable to thousands of people, is 
a discovery which it is believed will take the 
place of all other remedies for the cure of those 
common and obstinate diseases, dyspepsia and 
stomach troubles. This discovery is not a loudly 
advertised, secret patent medicine, but it is a 
scientific combination of wholesome, perfectly 
harmless vegetable essences, fruit salts, pure 
pepsin and bismuth. 

These reme- 
dies are com- 
bined in loz- 
enge form, 
pleasant to 
take, and will 
preserve their 
good qualities 
indefinitely, 
whereas all liq- 
uid medicines 
rapidly lose 
whatever good 


qualities they SH 
may have had as soon as uncorked and exposed 
to the air. 

This preparation is called Suart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets and it is claimed that one of these tab- 
lets or lozenges will digest from 300 to 3,000 
times its own weight of meat, eggs and other 
wholesome food. And this claim has been prov- 
en by actual experiments in the following man- 
ner: A hard boiled egg cut into small pieces 
was placed in a bottle containing warm water 
heated to ninety-eight degrees (or blood heat), 
one of these Tablets was then placed in the bot- 
tle and the proper temperature maintained for 
three hours and a half, at the end of which time 
the egg was as completely digested as it would 
have been in a healthy stomach. This experi- 
ment was undertaken to demonstrate that what 
it would do in the bottle it would also do in the 
stomach, hence its unquestionable value in the 
cure of dyspepsia and weak digestion. Very few 
people are free from some form of indigestion 
but scarcely two will have the same symptoms. 
Some will suffer most from distress after eating, 
bloating from gas in the stomach and bowels, 
others have acid dyspepsia or heartburn, others 
palpitation or headaches, sleeplessness, pains in 
chest and under shoulder blades, extreme nerv- 
ousness as in nervous dyspepsia, but they all 
have same cause, failure to properly digest what 
is eaten. The stomach must have rest and assist- 
ance, and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets give it 
both, by digesting the food for it and in a short 
time it is restored to its normal action and 
vigor. At same time the Tablets are so harmless 
that a child can take them with benefit. This 
new preparation has already made many aston- 
ishing cures, as for instance, the following: 

After using only one package of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets I have received such great and 
unexpected benefit that I wish to express my 
sincere gratitude. In fact it has been six months 
since I took the package and I have not had 
one particle of distress or difficulty since. And 
all this in the face of the fact that the best doc- 
tors I consulted told me my case was Chronic 
Dyspepsia and absolutely incurable as I had 
suffered tweny-five years. I distributed half a 
dozen packages among my friends here who are 
very anxious to try this remedy. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Skeels, 
Lyonville, Jaspar Co., Mo. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by drug- 
gists everywhere at 50 cents for full sized pack- 
ages. 














CALIFORNIA. 
Redlands—Archt. F. T. Harris drew plans for the 
new school to be built here. 
CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven—aArchts. Cady, Berg & See, 31st and 17th 
streéts, New York City, planned the new building for 
Yale University. 


GEORGIA. 

Gainesville—A $20,000 schoo! will be erected here, 
according to plans of J. W. Golucke, architect, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago—Archts. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Old 
Colony bidg., are preparing plans for a $200,000 build- 
ing for the University of Chicago. Warsaw—Archts. 
Reeves & Baillie, Y. M. C. A. bidg., have drawn plans 
for a $20,000 school to be erected. 


INDIANA. 

Connersville—Archts. Patton & Miller, 153 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill., with Archts. Reed & Heckenlively, 
302 College bldg., Springfield, Mo., as associates, have 
had their plans accepted for a $46,000 high school. 
Jonesboro—New school contemplated. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Ardmore—$25,000 bonds have been issued for new 
school; R. W. Dick, mayor. 

IOWA. 

Eaglegrove—A public library to be built; Eugene 
Schaffter, secretary library board. Creston—aArcht. W. 
S. Joseph has prepared plans for a new school. 

KENTUCKY. 

Wickliffe—A new school contemplated; J. W 
Strohm, clerk. 

LOUISIANA. 

Vinton—Archt. I. C. Carter, 818 Ryan street, Lake 
Charles, Ia., drew plans for new school. 

MAINE. 

Bath—The plans of Wm. R. Miller, architect, Lewis- 
ton, Me., have been selected for new school to be built. 
MARYLAND. 

Kastport—-Archt. Otto Gottschall, Annapolis, Md., 
has plans for the $8,000 school to be built. Owings 
Mills—Archt. Jackson C. Gott, Baltimore, has plans for 
an administration building for Maryland School for 
Feeble Minded ; $100,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Winchester—<Archt. H. D. Hale, 15 Exchange street, 
foston, has drawn plans for the new school to be 
erected. Brockton—A $200,000 high school will be 
built. Worcester—Archt. J. W. Donahue, Springfield, 
Mass., is completing plans for a 12-room school for St. 
Anne's parish, Rev. J. P. Tuite, pastor. 

MICHIGAN. 

Port Huron—Archts. Patton & Miller, 153 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill., with Archt. Geo. L. Harvey, Port 
Huron, as associate, had their plans accepted for the 
$40,000 Carnegie library to be erected. Painesdale 
Alexander C. Eschweiler, Goldsmith bldg., Milwaukee, 
planned the Sarah Sargent Paine Memorial library to 
be erected: $30,000. Delray—Archts. Malcomson & 
Higginbotham, 53 Moffat bidg., Detroit, Mich., have 
prepared plans for a 15-room school to be erected. 

MINNESOTA. 
Nassau—Archt. E. 8S. Stebbins, Minneapolis, Minn., 





New Public School No. 134, Brooklyn, N. Y., equipped with The Buffalo Adjustable 


Window Shade Fixtures. 


Manufactured by the BUFFALO FIXTURE WORKS, Buffalo, X. Y. 
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planned the 4-room 
school to be erected; 
$8,000. 


MISSOURI. 
Kansas City—$500,000 
is to be used for new 
schools here. St. Louis 
Archt. C. W. Pomeroy, 
4338 Delmar boulevard, 
has prepared plans for 
an addition to school; 
$2,500. 
NEBRASKA. 


Falls City—Archt. A. 
Ek. Hoffer has preparea 
plans for the new school 
to be erected. Naper 
Archt. Lou Vaughan, 
Blair, Neb., drew plans 
for a $2,000 school. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester — Archts. 
Chickering & O'Connell 
have prepared plans for 
a school addition for 
Rev. D. M._ Bradley; 
5,000. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Bernardsville — Archt. 
P. C. Van Nuys, Somer- 
ville, N. J., has prepared 
plans for a 4-room 
school to be erected; 
$7,000. 


RARE, JUDICIOUS 


NEW MEXICO. 
Floravista—A new school contemplated. 
NEW YORK. 


New York City—Archts. McKim, Mead & White, 160 
lifth avenue, have plans for a $65,000 building for the 
New York public library, 40 Lafayette place. Troy 
School No. 5 will be rebuilt, according to plans of 
Kkdw. W. Loth, architect, 253 Broadway. New York 
City—Archt. C. B. J. Snyder, Park avenue and 59th 
street, has plans for two schools, on Amethyst, near 
Morris Park avenue; $65,000. Rotterdam Junction— 
Two schools to be erected; N. V. Buys, trustee, District 
No. 4. Ithaca-——Archts. Carriere & Hastings, New York, 
City, are preparing plans for new hall of physics for 
Cornell University. Binghamton—Plans for the $75,000 
Carnegie library are being drawn. Write I. T. Deyo and 
Cc. F. McCormack for information. 


OHIO. 


St. Martin—Architect Edward Schlochtermeyer, Linn 
and Hopkins streets, Cincinnati, is drawing plans for 
Catholic school to be built. Lancaster—Architects Rich 
ards, McCarty & Bulford, Ruggery building, Columbus, 
O., have plans for a building for the Boys’ State Indus- 
trial School to be erected; $45,000. McClure—A new 
school to be erected, planned by Kramer & Harpster, 
architects, Findlay, O. Canton—A library to be erect- 
ed, planned by Guy Tilden, architect, 34 Schaefer block. 
Athens—A new building at the Ohio University has 
been approved by the governor ; $45,000; Frank L. Pack 
ard, Columbus, O., is the architect. Cleveland— 
Colman's congregation has decided to build a 12-room 
school; Rey. James O'Leary. Hudson—<An administra- 
tion building to be erected for the Cleveland Training 
Home for Boys: Harris R. Coolen, director of charities 
and correction, Cleveland, O. Akron—A building to be 
added to Buchtel College; Herbert Briggs, architect, 
Cleveland, O. Cambridge 
—A public school library 
to be erected according 
to plans of Frank L. 
Packard, architect, Co- 
lumbus, O. Cleveland— 
Archt. W. P. Ginther, 
Akron, O., has prepared 
plans for a 12-room 
school for St. Colman’s 
congregation, Rev. James 
O'Leary, pastor; $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harbourville — J. W. 
Yard & Son architects, 
Erie, Pa., drew plans for 
new 4-room school to be 
built. Philadelphia—Ar 
chitect J. Horace Cook, 
City Hall, drew 
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OFFERS A PREMIUM 
INVESTMENT AT 
A DISCOUNT 


. RELIABLE and SAFE for INVESTORS, no worry but DRAW 
INTEREST, DIVIDEND and PRINCIPAL from a single PURCHASE 
OF STOCK. 310. A SHARE PAR VALUE. 


$25.000 


GUARANTEED TREASURY STOCK for sale at PAR 310. A SHARE guaran- 
teed by a 50 YEAR 3% INTEREST bearing GOLD BOND, interest payable January 
and July by coupon at any bank, and the PRINCIPAL paid at maturity on surren- 
der of the stock and bond. 


POSITIVE FACTS 


WE are capitalized for $100,000, under the laws of New York State. 

WE are conducting business since 1898 and growing rapidly 

WE confine our attention to wholesale COAL and ICE in New York City. 

WE sell at a profit 200 TONS of ICE daily in season. 

WE sell on commission for others 20,000 TONS of ECE, 40 per cent. profit. 

WE sell from 200 to 300 TONS of COAL weekly at retail, 20 per cent. profit. 

WE carry no accounts, all goods are sold for cash. 

WE own reliable CITY REAL ESTATE fully equipped with machinery 

WE INV A ECTION, and SUGGESTIONS that will PROFIT OU R ENTER- 


OUR plant is reputed to be the best constructed in the state. 
OUR ice dock and water-front are equipped to date. 
OUR DEBTS for machinery, equipments and current expenses all paid. 
OUR stock will earn a DIVIDEND from 4 to 10 per cent. yearly 
OUR stock pays the DIVIDEND, the bond PRINCIPAL and INTEREST. 
OUR BONDS are one of the SAFEST, BEST and BROADEST issued for INVESTORS. 
OUR BONDS WILL BORROW FOR YOU 50 PER CENT ON DEMAND. 
OUR BONDS are issued with the stock to GUARANTEE the INVESTOR. 

BE WISE, INVEST QUICKLY—#10. A SHARE—recommended SAVINGS and 
INVESTMENTS are seldom offered, OUR ASSETS are RELIABLE 

WE seek subscriptions from the THRIFTY PROFESSORS and TEACHERS, 
write for prospectus. Make checks and P. O. orders payable to 

OFFICERS 

J. A. Quandt, of Quandt Brewing Co. 
M. A. Quandt, of Quandt Brew. Co., Troy, N. Y. 


J. J. O'Hare, of Quandt Brew. Co., New York, 


CONSUMER'S ICE Co. 


Foot E. 3d Street 
New York City... 
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plans for the new $50,000 school at Second and Wolf 
streets. Coatesville—Architect H. G. Dagit, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has plans for a parochial school for St. Ce 
cilia’s Roman Catholic Church ; $10,000. Bryn Maur 
Bryn Maur College will erect new $200,000 library; W. 
Gray, superintendent. Meadville—Arcnitect Edw. J. 
Lewis, Boston, Mass., has completed plans for a $20,000 
college at the Meadville Theological School. Sharon 
Architects Dennison & Miller, Crandall block, Youngs- 
town, O., have plans for a 12-room school; $60,000. 

Philadelphia—Archt. J. Horace Cook, city hall, plan 
ned the school to be erected at 57th street and Haver 
ford avenue. Scranton—Archt. Edward Langley, Con 
nell bidg., has plans for a manual training school at 
Adams and Pine streets, to cost $40,000. Wilkesbarre 
Archt. W. W. Neuer, Jr., 80 Hill street, has plans for 
a school in Plains Township. Pittsburg—Archt. Sidney 
I’. Heckert, Stevenson bldg., is preparing plans for a 
$50,000 Catholic school. Windber—A 12-room school 
to be erected; Orlando J. Shank, president. 


OREGON. 


‘Tillamook—Architect Chas. Burggraf, Albany, Ore., 
drew plans for the 
trict No. 9. 


$5,000 school to be built for Dis 


OKLAHOMA. 


Okeene—New school contemplated; H. A. Hastings, 
clerk. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket—Architects Wm. R. Walker & Son, Provi 
dence, R. I., drew plans for a $30,000 school to be built. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Edgefield—Architects Wheeler & Runge, Charlotte, 8. 
C., are preparing plans for a new school to be erected. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Roubaix aes Chas. A. Randall, Waite building, 
Deadwood, S. D., is preparing plans for a 3-room school 
to be built rae Huron—aArchitect Arthur W. Cole, 
715 Marquette building, Chicago, Ill., is preparing plans 
for three college buildings for Huron College; $40,000 
to $50,000. 

TENNESSEE. 

Wartrace.—A $5,000 college to be erected by the 
People’s Training School. Franklin.—Architects Brown 
& Brown, 126 N. Spruce Street, Nashville, have plans 
for a new school; $12,000. South Knoxville—A $3,700 
school to be erected, planned by L. C. Waters, architect, 
same city. Springhill.—Architects Brown & Brown, 126 
N. Spruce Street, Nashville, Tenn., have plans for new 
$3,000 school. Knoxville-—An addition will be built to 
the Moses school (white). Address John W. Green, 
president. 

TEXAS. 


Temple—Glenn Allen, architect, Waco, Tex., drew 
plans for a $10,000 library. 


Treatise on School House Construction. 8vo. xxi. + 
441 pp. Cloth, $400. First twelve chapters presented for 
first time. Chapters XIII. and XIV. were papers oe 
for State Board of Health Reports. Chapter XV. is com- 
posed of papers originally written for architects and 

uilders and last chapter compiled to complete series. 
89 full page illustrations. Sample pages and illustrations 
on application. JOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers, New York. 
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Temple—Glenn Allen, architect, Waco, 
Tex., drew plans for a $10,000 library. 
Hico——$6,750 bonds to be issued for new 
school. Colmesneil—A new school to be 
erected. Brandon—Architect Glenn AI- 
len, Provident Bldg, Waco, Tex., 
planned new 6-room school to be erect- 
ed. Marshall—Two schools to be erect- 
ed to cost $11,900. Killeen—A $96,000 
school to be built; 8 rooms, architect, 
Glenn Allen, Waco, Tex. Architects 
Messer & Smith, Waco, Tex., planned 
new 3-story school to be built. Denton 
—The regents of the Girls’ Industrial 
School contemplate new $45,000 build- 
ing. Arlington—$12,000 bonds to be is- 
sued for new school. Mineola—$8,000 
bonds to be voted for new school Hous- 
ton Heights—A $5,000 school to be 
erected. Harleton—New school contem- 
plated. Anderson—New school to be 
built. Harleton—C. G. Lancaster, ar- 
chitect, Marshall, Tex., planned the new 
3-room school, costing $1,600, ta be 
erected. Sweetwater—Glenn Allen, ar- 
chitect, Waco, Tex.,., planned the new 
school. Richmond—C. H. Page, Jr., architect, 
Austin, Tex., designed school to be erected. Lewisville 
—Architect Overton Parr, of the Nelson Architect Co., 
Sherman, Texas, has prepared plans for new school to 
be erected. 

UTAH. 

Castlegate—School to be erected; W. D. MacLean, 
chairman. Ogden—4 additional school rooms to be 
erected to Pingree school, according to plans of Smith 
& Lilley, architects, 319 Eccles Building. 

East Jordan.—An 8-room school to be erected accord- 
ing to plans of J. A. Headlund & Co., architects, 523-24 
Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City. Weber.—Architects F. C. 
Woods & Co., 56-57 First National Bank Bldg., Ogden, 
Utah, drew plans for the West Weber school. Spring- 
ville—R. C. Watkins, architect, Provo, Utah., planned 
new school. 

VIRGINIA. 


Old Point Comfort-—Architect Thos. C. Kennedy, 113 
N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md., drew plans for an 
addition to Old Point Comfort College. Norfolk—aAr- 
chitect Vance Hebbard, 76 Charlotte St, Is preparing 
plans for a school in the Seventh ward; $16,000. New- 
port News—Architect H. C. Snead has plans for Hamp 
ton Roads Military Academy; $40,000. Bridgewater— 
Architects W. M. Bucher & Son, Harrisburg, Va., are 
preparing plans for school for Bridgewater College; 
$15,000. Glencarlyn—dArcht. Clarence T. Harding, 1316 
G street, N. W.. Washington, D. C., has prepared plans 
for a school to be erected here. Burkeville—Architect 
D. EK. Sheridan, 6117 Penn avenue, Pittsburg, Pa., 
planned a 4-story school for the Ingleside Seminary , 
$20,000. 


WASHINGTON. 


Dayton.—A school to be erected in District No. 2; 
EE. W. Clark, clerk. Hartline.—Bonds to the amount of 
$4,000 have been issued for new school. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Elkins.—$10,000 has been subscribed towards a new 

Elkins College. Dr. A. H. Hamilton may be addressed. 


Clarksburg.—Architect E. J. Wood has plans for a 
4-room school. 


N. O. NELSON 








No Foul Odors..... 


can remain in school toilet 
rooms, where you usé...... 


Nelson’s Pneumatic Syphon 
Ventilated Individual Hopper 


EL atvines see 


and Ventilated Urinals..... 


(Automatic Flush) 


Manufactured by 


MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Write us for information and our booklet, “A Few Points 


on Sanitation for Schools.” 


Nelson Ventilated Double Latrine 


Used in all New St. Louis Schools and in over fifty other places 


Charleston---Architect L. A. Bellonby, Ashland, Ky., 

drew plans for the new high school. 
WISCOMSIN. 

Bloomer—A $10,000 new high school to be erected. 
Kenosha—<Architects Dickinson & Gaastra have pre- 
pared plans for a school for District No. 2, for Town 
of Somers; $2,000. Wausaukee—Architect Derrick Hu- 
bert, Menominee, Mich., has prepared plans for a high 
school to be erected; $8,000. Wildrose—Architects 
Van Ryn & DeGelleke, Milwaukee, Wis., have prepared 
plans for a $10,000 school. Parkfalls—A. E. Parkinson, 
architect, Sparta, Wis., drew plans for the new $5,000 
school. Viola—An addition to be erected to school here. 
A. FE. Parkinson, architect. Bloomer—A $15,000 school 
to be built, planned by A. E. Parkinson, architect. 
Bruce—aA $10,000 school to be erected, planned by A. PB. 
Parkinson, architect. Reedsburg—$30,000 bonds to be 
voted on for new high school. Fond du Lac—<Architects 
Van Ryn & DeGelleke, 211 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, 
planned the $50,000 library to be erected here. Mil- 
waukee—<Architect Geo. C. Ehlers, 758 Third street, 
drew plans for the Twentieth Ward school to be built 
Taycheedah—A new school to be erected, planned by 
Architect A. D. Werner. Hilbert—An $8,000 school 
contemplated. 

Rice Lake—School to be erected in District No. 3, 
town of Stanfold; L. M. Knutson, clerk. Luck—A new 
school contemplated. Write Charles Paulson. Green 
Bay—Archt. H. A. Foeller bas prepared plans for a 
new wing to St. Joseph’s Academy for Young Ladies; 
$8,000 Mineral Point—$30,000 bonds to be voted on 
for new school. Ed. Brown, city clerk. Milwaukee 
A new school to be erected in the Nineteenth ward. An 
appropriation of $150,000 has been asked for new high 
school on north side. 

CANADA. 

St. John, New Brunswick—Architect G. E. Fairweath- 
er drew plans for the Carnegie library to be erected 
here 

Ottawa, Ontario—The new library to be erected here 
was planned by G. M. Bayly, architect. 


St. Catharines, Ontario—A $20,000 Carnegie library 





BYESVILLE, 0., PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





12 Room School, gray brick and stone, hot air heating, height of stories 13% fee 


Contract price, 316,200. 


Architect de Bobula 


MAIN OFFICE, ZANESVILLE, O. 


Marietta, O, 


Economical Arrangements of School Houses a Specialty. 








Cambridge, O. 


AMERICAN 


School Buildings 


Special attention given to the designing and con- 
struction of school buildings. 





to be erected, according to plans of 8. R. Badgley, ar- 
chitect, 1273 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Dallas, Tex. Corporal punishment is permis- 
sible. However, teachers are forbidden in any 
case or under any pretense to punish children 
in the schools by striking or slapping them on or 
about the head or in the hand or by shaking 
them violently. The punishment, furthermore, 
is not to be administered in the presence of the 
school, but in the presence of the principal or 
superintendent and of one or more teachers. 

Parents are permitted to file with the princi- 
pal a written request that their children be not 
corporally punished. Such children may be 
suspended for disorder, idleness and inattention 
to duties, for a period of not more than ten 
days for each offense; but no such child can be 
readmitted after a third suspension without the 
action of the board. 

Cleveland, O. Dr. J. C. Culbertson believes 
in prohibiting principals, teachers or janitors 
from inflicting corporal punishment upon the 
person of pupils. He would instead assign all 
unruly children to a room set apart for the re- 
ception of such pupils. 

Crystal Falls, Mich. The teachers have been 
served with notice that they must not attend 
dances or other social functions which keep them 
out after 11 o’clock at night if school is in ses- 
sion the following day. Dismissal is the penalty 
for violation. 

New York City. Andrew W. Edson has been 
elected associate superintendent, to succeed 
John Jasper. The position pays $5,500 a year, 
and the tenure of office is six years. 


We solicit correspondence from school boards con- 
templating the erection of school buildings in all parts of 
the United States. 


Watch this space for new designs and announcements of 


publications on various phases of school house 


construction. 


W. R. PARSONS & SON CO. 


School House Architects, 
Mail Address, Drawer 1101, DES MOINES, IA. 
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Aim Tateresting Output of Books. 


Among the fall announcements of educational 
books a number of books are noted in Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co.’s list. One of the an- 
nouncements is that of a new volume in “The 
American Teacher’s Series,” “The Teaching of 
Chemistry and Physics,” by Professor Alexander 
Smith of the University of Chicago and Profes- 
sor Edwin H. Hall of Harvard. This makes 
the third volume to appear in this series, the 
previous volumes being Bennett & Bristol’s 
“Teaching of Latin and Greek” and Bourne’s 
“Teaching of History and Civics.” It is the in- 
tention to include in this series books on the 
teaching of all the subjects in the secondary 
school curriculum. 

Another is “A College Manual of Rhetoric,” 
by Professor Charles Sears Baldwin of Yale 
University. This book meets a distinct need in 
advanced classes in rhetoric and that it gives 
promise of firmly establishing itself is seen by 
its immediate adoption in such institutions as 
the University of Chicago, Yale University, Bos- 
ton University, and other schools of like stand- 
ing. 

Another book of distinctive character is “In- 
terpretive Reading: A Manual of Rhetoric and 
Oratory for Use in Colleges, Normal and Sec- 
ondary Schools,” by Cora Marsland of the Kan- 
sas State Normal School. The three main di- 
visions of this book are: Interpretive Reading, 
Breathing, Vocal Culture and Gesture. The 
selections in the book, of which there are some 
sixty, are among the choicest pieces of literature. 
l‘or classes in normal schools especially, or any 
school doing work in elocution and oratory, Miss 
Marsland’s book will fit admirably. 

A new book by Professor C. W. Oman of 
Oxford University always commands attention. 
This time we have “Seven Roman Statesmen of 
the Later Republic: The Gracchi, Sulla, Cras- 
sus, Cato, Pompey, Caesar.” This book is a 
series of studies of leading men of the century, 
intended to show the importance of the personal 
element in those miserable days of storm and 
stress. The book is one of value to the student 
of history and is written in excellent style. A 
new edition of Professor Oman’s “History of 
Greece,” revised and enlarged, has recently been 
published. 


CURED TO STAY 
A complete, lasting, CURED. 
constitutional cure, not just a 


“relief. Absolutely different from 
all sprays, smokes and so called “cures,”’ Over 52.000 patients. 
Attacks never return. Cause eradicated. Health restored. 
Whole system built up. Book 14 Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


“Fail! Fail! Inthe bright lexicon of 
Youth there is no such word as FAIL!” 
—Cardinal Richelieu, 


THE 


Cardinal 


FOR THE 


\ BLOOD, 
\ KIDNEYS 


LIVER. 


- MADE BY THE 
Cardinal Remedy Company 
NEW YORK AND MINNEAPOLIS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
ASK FOR IT. INSIST ON IT. GET IT. TAKE IT. 





A careful and well-written history of Eng- 
land from the earliest times to the Reform Act 
of 1832, with special reference to constitutional 
developments, is a new book by Lucy Dale of 
Somerville College, Oxford, “The Principles of 
English Constitutional History.” 

One of the successful elementary English his- 
tories was “English History for Americans,” by 
T. W. Higginson and Professor Edward Chan- 
ning. This book has passed through several edi- 
tions and has now been re-written and enlarged 
by the authors and many new maps added, with 
the result that this well-known book is now one 
of the best text-books on English history on the 
market. Dr. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, characterizes this book as 
“the best introduction to the study of English 
history ever made.” 


Chicago, Lil. A means of helping the teachers 
to become more valuable in their positions is a 
new rule which permits the superintendent to 
grant a leave of absence to successful teachers, 
who wish to study in universities or abroad. The 
teacher taking advantage of this offer will se- 
cure the leave, but will receive no salary while 
absent. 

West Hazelton, Pa. Monthly school exam- 
inations have been discarded; but two examina- 
tions are to be held each year. 

Henderson, Ky. All teachers are required to 
open school with prayer or songs. 

Lincoln, Neb. Dancing is not permitted in 
the high schools. 

Oakland, Cal. No school can hold a festival, 
exhibition, convention, excursion or picnic un- 
less authorized by the board. 

Lead, S. D. The practice of teachers and pu- 
pils attending evening parties and entertain- 
ments during the school week is discouraged by 
the board. . 

[ron Mountain, Mich. The board purchased 
a printing outfit to be used by the pupils in pub- 
lishing the school paper and do the printing for 
the school board. All work will be done by the 
pupils of the high school. 

Rochester, N. Y. There is a complete system 
of sanitary inspection of the schools, frequent 
reports being made to the health authorities, by 
inspectors, on printed blanks and covering all 
sanitary points of each school building, and no 
new schools have been built for a long time, the 
plans for which have not been approved by the 
health officers as regards sanitation, ventilation 
and heating and amount of air space per occu- 
pant of the school. 

Dallas, Tex. The old system of examinations 
has passed, but examinations are required at 
certain times in the grammar grades and the 
high school. In defense of examinations Joseph 
Morgan, principal of the high school, says: “Do- 
ing away with examinations and leaving promo- 
tion entirely to the ‘judgment of the teacher’ ex- 
poses that teacher to the criticism of every pupil 
who fails, and most likely to the ill-will of every 
interested relative of that pupil. And the more 
conscientious the teacher is the more liable she 
is to the criticism and ill-will. Moreover, it 
leaves with the teacher a _ responsibility that 
should rest largely upon a pupil of suitable age.” 





Proposed building for Harvard University. Dimen- 
sions 50x150 feet. Estimated cost $300,000. Shipley, 
Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 
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Madison, Wis. Miss Margaret R. Smith, su- 
pervisor of music, says: “The next development 
in public school musie is going to be along the 
line of song singing. That is, the application of 
sight-singing to songs. There is a great deal 
in this kind of work which appeals to the child 
and what appeals to him brings always aston- 
ishing results. The point to be guarded against 
will be the laying aside of too much of the tech- 
nical and swinging to the extreme of too great 
effort after general effects at the expense of indi- 
vidual aceuracy. The happy medium has yet to 
be reached. The child must, in the meantime, 
be saved as far as possible from extremes, while 
at the same time he is being benefited by the ad- 
vancing method.” 


Free to Everyone. 

A Priceless Book Sent Free for the Asking. 

“There be books and books;” some edifying, 
others entertaining, and still others instructive. 
The average man is so busily engaged in the 
labor of money-making that he has little time 
and less inclination for books which in- 
struct; hence when he feels out of sorts, either 
he gives no heed to Nature’s warning, or he con- 
sults a physician, at an expense which a little 
knowledge would have enabled him to avoid. 
There is probably no complaint upon which the 
public is so little informed, as hemorrhoids, or 
piles; this little book tells all about their na- 
ture, cause and cure; it treats of the different 
forms of blind, bleeding, itching and protruding 
piles describes their symptoms, and points the 
way to a cure so simple and inexpensive, that 
anyone can understand and apply. The import- 
ance of promptness and thoroughness is vital, 
for the disease will not cure itself, and Nature, 
alone, unaided, will not accomplish a cure, while 
the consequences are too painful for detailed 
description. You are told how piles originate, 
the reason for their appearance usually being 
that some of the rules of correct living have 
been violated, and (what is more to the point) 
how you many rid yourself of this bane of hu- 
man existence. All affections of the rectum are 
treated in simple plain language, so that all 
may understand, and learn how the cause may 
be removed. Many people suffer from piles, 
because after trying the numerous lotions, oint- 
ments and salves that are on the market, without 
relief, they come to the conclusion that a sur- 
gical operation is the only thing left to try, and 
rather than submit to the shock and risk to life 
of an operation, prefer to suffer on. This little 
book tells how this may be avoided, and a cure 
be effected without pain, inconvenience or de- 
tention from business. Write your name and 
address plainly on a postal card, mail to the 
Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., and you 
will receive the book by return mail. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Suppy Houses in the United States. 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL. 


W R Parsons & Son Co 
oh aka ; Des Moines, Ia 
Zanesville, O 


APPARATUS GENERAL, 


The A H Andrews Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
juqaeseeebaces .... Indianapolis, Ind 
JIM Olcott & Co.. Chicago & N Y 
E W A Rowles. ‘ .Chicago 
Standard School Furn Co ‘ 
Union School Furn Co 
Caxton Co ieee ae 
McConnell School Supply Co 
pk tencedion Philadelphia 
I, A Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis 
Central Sch Supp H...Chicago & N Y 
Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mich 
Phillips School Supply House 
pasewaese en Williamsport, Pa 


Chicago 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC., 


Columbia School Supply Co 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Chicago 
Detroit, Mich 


Randolph Jones Co 
Laing Planetarium Co 


BADGES. 


tunde & Upmeyer Milwaukee 
JI M Olcott & Co Chicago & N ¥ 
Central School Supply House.. = 

Peckham, Little & Co New York 


BELLS—DEALERS. 


JI M Oleott & Co.. Chicago & N Y 
Central School Supply House - 
The A H Andrews Co 
E W A Rowles 
Standard School Furniture Co 
C F Weber & Co 60 
L A Murray & Co Kilbourn, Wis 
Phillips School Supply House 

‘ Williamsport, Pa 


Chicago 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 


JIM Oleott & Co Chicago & N Y 


St Louis Bell Foundry St Louis 
Am Bell Foundry Northville, Mich 
E W Van Duzen Co Cincinpari, O 


BLACK BOARDS—COMPO- 
SITION. 

Holly Silicate Slate Co New York 
New York Silicate Slate Co 
Weber, Costello & Fricke Co..Chicago 
Central Sch Supp H..Chicago & N Y 
JI M Olcott & Co = 
The A H Andrews Co 
E W A Rowles 
Standard School Furniture Co 
Union School Furniture Co 
Caxton Co = 
L A Murray & Co Kilbourn, Wis 
Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mich 
Nat School Supply Co. Youngstown, O 
Sterling Sch Supp Co..Mt Sterling, O 


Chicago 


BLACK BOARDS—OUTLINE, 


E G Dann Co 
JIM Oleott & Co 


Chicago 
Chicago & N Y 


BLACK BOARDS—SLATE. 


Peckham, Little & Co New York 
JIM Olcott & Co Chicago & N Y 
Chandler Adj Chair & Desk 

Works Boston 
Central Sch Supp H..Chicago & N Y 
American School Furn Works 


New York, 
Cleveland School Furn Works 
New York 
Grand Rapids School Furn Co 
New York 


Thos Kane & Co Works. Racin 

The A H Andrews Co 

The Caxton Co 

EK W A Rowles 

Standard School Furn Co 

Un School Furn Co 

LA Murray & Co Kilbourn Wis 

Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mict 

N Y Silicate Slate Co New York 

Phillips School Supply House 
Williamsport Pa 


BLANKS, 
(See School Blanks 


BLINDS, 


Central Sch Supp H..Chieago & N Y¥ 
JIM Oleott & Co +e 


Standard School Furn Co.... 
FE W A Rowles... 

The A He Andrews Co..... 
Central School Supply Co oo 
L A Murray & Co......Kilbourn, Wis 


Chicago 


BOOK-COVERS,. 


Holden Book Cover Co 

ere ere Springfield, 
Triangular Book Cover Co 

wer Munnsville, N Y¥ 


Mass 


BRUSHES. 


(For Dustless Sweeping) 
Dustless Brush Co 
sees ....Milwaukee, Wis 


Milw 


CHARTS. 


J M Oleott & Co -Chicago & N Y 

Peckham, Little & Co -New York 

Central Sch Supp H..Chicago & N Y 

The A H Andrews Co -Chicago 

Thomas Kane & Co....Racine, 

E W A Rowles o% ‘ 

Standard School Furn Co.. 

Union School Furn Co...... 

Western Publishing House 

Rand, McNally & Co 

rhe Caxton Co... ; 

lL A Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis 

Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mich 

Milton-Bradley Co...Springfield, Mass 

Nat School Supply Co.Youngstown, O 

Sterling Sch Supp Co..Mt Sterling, O 

Phillips School Supply House 
Williamsport, Pa 


CLASS PINS, 


Bunde & Upmeyer Milwaukee, Wis 
JI M Oleott & Co Chicago & N Y 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
red Frick Clock Co.W aynesboro, Pa 


COMMERCIAL STATION- 
ERY. 


Peckham, Little & Co New York 

Central Sch Supp H..Chicago & N Y 

rhe Caxton Co Chicago 

E W A Rowles _ 

Standard School Furn Co 

Phillips School Supply House 
Williamsport, Pa 


CRAYON, 

TM Oleott & Co Chicago & N Y 
rhe A H Andrews Co Chicago 
E G Dann Co 
Amercian School Furn Co 

New York 
Cleveland School Furn Co 

New York, 
Grand Rapids School Furn Co 

New York, 
Thos Kane & Co Works 

New York 


Union Scheol Furn Co 
Standard School Furn Co 
Rand, MeNally & Co 


Century School Supply Co 
Chandler Adj Chair & Desk 
Works Boston 


Central Sch Supply H.Chicago & N Y 
Nat School Supply Co.Youngstown, O 
Sterling Sch Supp Co..Mt Sterling, O 
Phillips School Supply House 
Williamsport, Pa 


DIPLOMAS. 
Ames & Rollinson 


Peckham, Little & Co 
Central Sch Supp H..Chicago & N Y 


New York 


IM Oleott & Co 

} W A _ Rowles Chicago 
Sterling Sch Supp Co..Mt Sterling, Il 
Standard School Furn Co Chicago 
Phillips School Supply House 


Williamsport, Pa 
DRAWING SUPPLIES, 
Milton-Bradley C 


Thos Charles Co 


Prang Ed Co Boston, N Y & 


Springfield. Mass 


Chica 


ENGRAVERS, 


graving Co Milwaukee 


ERASERS. 


» & Fricke Co.Chicago 
) Chicago & N Y 


Peckham, Littl & Co New York 
N Y Silicate Slate Co os 
Central Sch Supp H..Chicago & 
Eberhard Fabs 


Craig Keyless Lock Co........Chies 


The A H Andrews Co......... Chicago 
oe Ge PGs sacantaleeasaceas - 
a> ae el I as wa 63 kc cdeean eee = 
Standard School Furn Co...... se 


Rand, MeNally & Co ” 


L A Murray & Co...... Kilbourn, Wis 


FINE STATIONERY. 
sjunde & Upmeyer.......... Milwaukee 
Phillips School Supply House 

isbeda sedans Williamsport, Pa 


FLAGS AND BUNTING, 


(Manufacturers.) 
Am Flag Mfg Co...........Easton, Pa 
(Dealers.) 


Peckham, Little & Co...... New York 
J M Olcott & Co...... Chicago & N ¥ 
Central Sch Supp H............ * 
The A H Andrews Co....... .Chicago 
Ue. Gb GN c40k bcidiees donee - 
Standard School Furn Co......  ‘* 
Union School Furn Co.......... = 
Weber, Costello, Fricke Co.... is 
I, A Murray & Co...... Kilbourn, Wis 


Sterling Sch Supp Co..Mt Sterling, O 
Phillips School Supply House 
.Williamsport, Pa 


GLOBES, 


Peckham, Little & Co......New York 
Potter & Putnam Co........... o 
Chandler Adj Chair & Desk 
WRU ok bidet ea natudannesss 
American School Furn Co 
New York, Chicago 
Cleveland School Furn Works 
New York, 
Grand Rapids School Furn Co 
New York 
Thos Kane & Co Works 
te ; New York 
The A H Andrews Co 
The Caxton Co 
E W A Rowles.. 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Standard School Furn Co 
Union School Furn Co 
Weber, Costello & Fricke Co ° 
JIM Oleott & Co.. Chicago & N Y 
Central School Supply Co ” 
L A Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis 
Phillips School Supply House 
Williamsport, Pa 


Boston 


HEATING & VENTILATING, 


VPeck-Williamson Co Cincinnati oO 


INK. 


JI M Oleott & Co 
E G Dann Co 

Harry D Kirk : 
Mineral Tablet Ink Co..Pueblo, Colo 


Chicago & N Y 
Chicago 


INK WELLS. 


Squires Ink Well Co Pittsburg 
W A Choate Co Albany, N Y 
Weber, Costello, Fricke Co.. Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton-Bradley Co 


Springfield, Mass 


J W Schermerhorn & Co....New York 


Thos Charles Co Chicago 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co Chicago 
LIQUID SLATING, 

Holly Silicate Slate Co New York 
Phillips School Supply House 


Williamsport, Pa 


JIM Oleott & Co Chicago & N Y 


LOCKS—KEYLESS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


MelIntosh Stereopticon Co 
Central Sch Supp H 


Chicago 
Chicago & N Y 


MANUAL TRAINING 


PLIES. 


SUP- 


Columbia School Supply Ce 


Indianapolis Ind 


Hammacher & Schlemmer..New York 
Chandler & Barbet Boston 
Milion-Bradley Co..Springfield, Mass 


MAPS. 


Peckham, Little & Co...... New York 
J L Hammett Co...Boston, New York 
Phillips School Supply House 

pasabsasraanaei anes Williamsport, Pa 
Central Sch Supp H..Chicago & N ¥ 
S TE GRRE B GG. cs scccsccsvess " 


The A H Andrews Co.......... Chicago 
Century School Supply Co...... re 
Rand, McNally & Co............ 7 
Me Oe. Ee BO cthssbsicasesraes . 
Standard School Furn Co....... " 
Union School Furn Co.......... vb 
Weber, Costello, Fricke Co.... “ 
CGE GP vs vannsccductagevaneas = 
Western Publishing House..... ” 
L A Murray & Co...... Kilbourn, Wis 


Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mich 

Nat School Supply Co.Youngstown, O 

Sterling Sch Supp Co..Mt Sterling, O 
MUSIC BOXES. 


Regina Music Box Co..Chicago & N Y 


STEEL CEILINGS, 


Kinnear & Gager Co....Columbus, O 


OPERA CHAIRS. 


A H Andrews Co Chicago 


PENCILS. 


Dixon Crucible Co 
Hammett, J L Co 
Eberhard Faber.. 
Eagle Pencil Co 


Jersey City, N J 
joston, N Y¥ 
.New York 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


lr’ H Cook & Co 
I M Olcott & Co 
EK W A Rowles 
Standard School Furn Co....... 
N Y Silicate Slate Co -New York 
Phillips School Supply House 
Williamsport, Pa 


Leominster, Mass 
Chicago & N Y 
Chicago 


PENS. 


(Manufacturers.) 
Pencil Co 
Esterbrook Pen Co 
Spencerian Pen Co 
(Dealers.) 
Eberhard Faber 
Hammett, J L Co 


.New York 





sSoston, 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Columbia School Supply Co 
Indianapolis, Ind 
I. E Knott Apparatus Co.. Boston 
JI M Olcott & Co Chicago & N Y¥ 
E G Dann & Co Chicago 
FE W A Rowles = 
Western Publishing C« 
Central Scientific Co ‘ " 
IL A Murray & Co Kilbourn, Wis 
Phillips School Supply House 
Williamsport, Ta 


PROJECTION LANTERNS. 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co 


Chicago 
EK W A Rowles — 


PROJECTION SCREENS. 


MeIntosh Steropticon Co.. ... Chicago 


RELIEF GLOBES. 


tjoston, N Y 
...Chicago 
Chicago & N ¥ 


Hammett, J L Co 
rhe A H Andrews Co 
JIM Olcott & Co 


RELIEF MAPS. 
Chicago & N Y¥ 


Chicago 


Central Sch Supp H 

rhe A H Andrews Co 
RUBBER BANDS. 

Eberhard Faber eee New York 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
N O Nelson Mfg Co St Louis, Mo 


SCHOOL BLANKS, 


IT M Olcott & Co Chicago & N Y 

Peckham, Little & Co New York 

Central Sch Supp H..Chicago & N Y¥ 
A Hl Andrews Co Chicago 

Caxton C« - 

FE G Dann Co 

E W A Rowles 


rl 
The 


None other can receive a place in this 
Directory. Everything required in or about a School House may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


Standard School Furn Co.... Chicago 


Union School Furn Co.......... 
Weber, Costello, Fricke Co.... ‘* 
Rand, McNally & Co............ a 
Century School Supply Co...... 7 
IL A Murray & Co...... Kilbourn, Wis 
Phillips School Supply House 

ey eT oe re Williamsport, Pa 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


W M Welch & Co.........000:. Chicago 
Chandler Desk & Seat Co...... Boston 
Am School Furn Co 

th vewskeneigesen New York, Chicago 
The Caxton Co.....ccccccccccess nid 


Central Sch Supp H..Chicago & N Y 
J M Olcott & Co........cccceees ” 


The A H Andrews Co.........- ~ 
BW A BOWER... cc cccccccceccess . 
Standard Schvol Furn Co...... - 
Union School Furn Co........- “y 


Cleveland Sch Furn Co..Cleveland, O 

Grand Rapids Sch Furn Co 
cwetannnwpasenic’d Grand Rapids, Mich 
Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mich 
J M Sauder Co...........Marietta, Pa 
IL. A Murray & Co...... Kilbourn, Wis 
Thomas Kane & Co......Racine, Wis 
Moore Mfg Co.. .Springfield, Mo 
Piqua School Furn Co........ Piqua, O 
Milton-Bradley Co..Springfield, Mass 

Phillips School Supply House 
in baahon ; Williamsport, Pa 
Whitaker & Ray Co 
hiaaaes San Francisco, Cal 
SCHOOL ROOM SCULPTURE. 
C Hennecke Co ..Milwaukee 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
rang Educational Co 

New York, Chicago, Boston 

Chandler Adj Chair & Desk 


Works secdsvaseanooares a 
Chandler & Barber ase ; ” 
Peckham, Little & Co......New York 
J W Schermerhorn & Co....... 7 


Awerican Sch Furn Co 
a Chicago, 
Clevelend Sch Furn Works 


see Chicago, 0 
Grand Rapids Sch Furn Co 
‘ Chicago, 
Thos Kane & Co Works 
‘ Chicago, 
N Y Silicate Slate Co oéeée 0 
Holly Silicate Slate Co.... = 


JI M Olcott & Co Chicago & N ¥ 
Central School Supp H at 
Columbia School Supply Co 

Indianapolis, Ind 
Whitaker & Ray Co 

. San Francisco, Cal 

The A H Andrews Co .. Chicago 
The Caxton Co - 
E W A Rowles ewvbavde 
Rand, McNally & Co see si 
Standard School Furn Co.. 2 
Union Sechoool Furn Co vanne 
Weber, Costello, Fricke Co.... es 
Thomas Kane & Co.. Racine, Wis 
L A Murray & Co Kilbourn, Wis 
Haney Sch F Co..Grand Rapids, Mich 
Milton-Bradley Co...Springfield, Mass 
Phillips School Supply House 

Williamsport, Pa 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Nat'l Educational Bureau 
Harrisburg, Pa 

Martin Teachers’ Bureau 

..Flushing, Mich 
Exchange 

Providence, R I 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
New York 


N E Teachers 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency ees 
Syracuse Teachers’ Agency..Syracuse 
Albany Teachers’ Agency . Albany 


reacher Exchange Boston 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency ” 
Edmands’ Ed Exchange "7 
Fisher's Teachers’ Agency.. = 
Albert Teachers’ Agency Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency : = 


Lewis Teachers’ Agency ose 
Independent Teachers’ Agency 
.Waterloo, Ia 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co 
Syracuse, N Y¥ 
Wrekoff, Seamans & Benedict 
New York City 
WINDOW SHADES. 


Buffalo Fisture Wks 
JI M Olcott & Co 


Buffalo, N Y¥ 
Chicago & N ¥ 





STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 





Ask your stationer 
for them. 








SLANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CoO.. 





26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





New Text-Books in English. 


Harvey's Language Course— Revised 
New Language Lessons 
New English Grammar 
Lyte’s English Series 
Elementary English 
for Primary and Lower Grammar Grades 


Elements of Grammar and Composition 
For Upper Grammar_Grades 


Advanced Grammar and Composition 
For Advanced Classes 
Metcalf’s Language Series 
Elementary English 
English Grammar for Common Schools 
Advanced English Grammar 


Poweti & Conno.ty’s Rational Grammar of the English 
Language. For Grammar Schools 


BaskKervVILLE & SEWELL’s English Grammar for Higher 
Classes 
Maxwell's English Series 
First Book ia English 
Introductory Lessons in English Grammar 
Advanced Lessons in English Grammar 


Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English 
Butler's School English 

Maxwell and Smith’s Writing in English 
Kimball’s Structure of the English Sentence 


The Natural Geographies 


Natural Elementary Geography 


Linen Binding, Quarto, 144 pages - : - . 60 cents 


Natural Advanced Geography 


Linen Binding, Large Quarto, 160 pages’ - - - - $1 25 


The publication of The Natural Geographies marks an era 


in the study and teaching of geography. Some of the distinctive 
features which characterize this new series are: 


A Natural Plan of Development, based on Physical Geography, 
and leading in a natural manner to the study of historical, indus- 
trial and commercial geography. 

Clear and distinct political maps showing correctly the compara- 
tive sizes of different countries, and physical maps showing relief 
by contour lines and different colors, as in government maps. 

Frequent exercises and reviews leading to the correlation and com- 
parison of the parts of the subject already studied. 

Topical outlines for language work required by the Courses of 
Study of the best schools. 

Supplementary Exercises, including laboratory work and referen 
ces for collateral reading. 

Numerous original and appropriate pictures and graphic diagrams 
to illustrate the text. 

Clear explanation of each necessary term where it first occurs, and 
omission of formal definitions at the beginning of the book. 

Strict accordance, in treatment, with the recommandations of the 
Committee of Fifteen. 


AMERICAN BOOK COomMPran yw, 


NEW YORK 
cl 
Cc 


NCINNATI 
HICAGO 


Some Reasons Why Public School Teachers Should Use 


Commercial and 
Industrial Bookkeeping 


It is easy to teach. 

The student is taught to work from original investigation and 
not by imitation. 

Each step is so clearly outlined to the student that he can pro 
ceed intelligently and correctly in his work. Much work may 
be done without the immediate attention of the teacher. 

The subject is presented as a development and not as an arbi- 
trary arrangement of stereotyped transactions. 

The student is presented with the various incoming businees 
papers mechanically, each day’s papers by themselves, just as 
he would receive them in a business office. This avoids con 
fusion and unnecessary trouble for the teacher. 

The student prepares all outgoing papers in his own handwriting 
just as he would in a business office. 

The course is divided into sets of such length that each set 
supplies an average half year’s work. Five sets are given in 
complete course. 

Complete keys are supplied free to teachers, 

The work is so arranged that teachers can ascertain correctness 
of the student’s work with little trouble. Correctness of re- 
sults are ascertained by totals supplied by the pupil. 

If you want anything in the line of Commercial Arithmetic, 
Commercial Geography, Commerical Law, Penmaz ship, Shorthand 
and Typewriting, English, Correspondence, Spelling, or blank books 
and stationery, write fully stating your wants. 


Sadler-Rowe Company, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Twelve depositories in the leading cities. 


521-531 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL, TWENTY-FIRST WARD, MILWAUK EF, WIs. 
Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Archts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sound deadening in Floors and Partitions is a far more important 
item of school house construction than architectural fancy work. 
If you must reduce your cost, don’t cut out the deadening. That can 


only be put in when the school is built. The fancy work can be put 
on afterwards. 


Cabot’s Deafening ‘Quilt’ 


is the standard deadener, and the only one that absorbs and dissipates 
sound- waves. 


Sample and Special book on 
Schools, sent on request. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Beware of unsanttary imitations. 


eee CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
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